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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as uell as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently, 
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The Issues at Geneva 


Address by Secretary Dulles* 


I welcome this opportunity to talk with you 
about the Conference now going on in Geneva and 
the related aspects of our foreign policy. 

First of all, I join with you in paying tribute 
to the gallant defenders of Dien-Bien-Phu. May 
it be given us to play a worthy part to defend 
the values for which they gave their lives. 

This week I returned from the Geneva Con- 
ference. My return was not connected with any 
developments at the Conference. As long ago as 
last February when the Conference was called, I 
said I would attend only the opening sessions, and 
then have my place taken by the Under Secretary 
of State, General Bedell Smith, He is highly 
qualified to head our delegation at Geneva. 

Since the Conference may last for some weeks, 
I did not feel able to stay with it that long. I 
have been out of the United States during much 
of the last 6 months to attend the Bermuda: Con- 
ference, the Berlin Conference, the Caracas 
Conference, and two Nato Council meetings in 
Paris. These meetings strengthen the links with 
our allies and enable us to present the position of 
the United States to others. But the Secretary of 
State must also keep in close touch with our own 
people and with the Congress. In order to exer- 
cise our full influence in foreign affairs, the Gov- 
ernment must have the understanding and support 
of the American people for its policies. 

The Geneva Conference has two tasks. The 
first is to try to find a way to unify Korea. The 
second task is to discuss the possibility of restor- 
ing peace in Indochina. 

The Soviet delegation, however, has sought to 
use the Conference for other purposes. By vari- 
ous devices, it has tried to create the false im- 
pression that this meeting accepted Red China 
as one of “five great powers” or conferred on it 
a new international status. 

Both of these issues had been fought out in 
connection with calling the Conference and the 
Soviets had then conceded that the Conference 
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would not be a five-power affair nor involve any 
recognition for Red China. We and our allies 
stood firmly and solidly on that position and the 
Soviets ended by accepting it. 

By the time I left Geneva, the Korean phase 
of the Conference had been organized and was 
well under way. I will speak first of that, and 
then of Indochina where the fighting is still active 
and where the question of possible United States 
participation has to be considered. 

For many years Korea has been the pawn of 
great powers. Russia, Japan, and China have 
abused and exploited Korea and kept its peoples 
in servitude. The Koreans now want only to be 
united and free and left alone. Yet, in fact, 
Korea is divided, and North Korea lives under 
the Chinese Communist yoke. In all decency it 
would seem that the Communists should allow 
the Korean people at long last to live their own 
lives and to satisfy their aspirations for freedom. 

When the Geneva Conference was organized, 
the Communists put up their program for uniting 
Korea. Unhappily it was not a program to sat- 
isfy the desires of the Korean people for unity and 
freedom. It was, as President Eisenhower said, 
“a Chinese copy” of the Soviet scheme for the 
unification of Gascon Their idea is to have 
elections so set up that the Communists can dictate 
the outcome and thus impose their rule upon the 
whole country. 

In the case of Germany, the Communists con- 
trolled Eastern Germany, with about one-fourth 
of the total German population. In the case of 
Korea, they control about one-sixth of the total 
Korean population. They insist, however, in both 
cases, that this gives them the right to equal 
participation in determining the election con- 
ditions. Also, they stipulate that there must be 
no impartial supervision or observation of the 
elections to be sure that they are fair and free of 
coercion. 

The Communists feel confident that under these 
conditions they can make their candidates seem to 
win. 

This scheme, when offered for Germany, was 
turned down by the Federal Republic of Germany 
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White House press release dated May 5 


With the return of the Secretary of State from 
Geneva, there will of course be a series of confer- 
ences on foreign affairs both within the Bxecutive 
Department and between the Secretary of State and 
bipartisan groups of the Congress. Because of these 
forthcoming conferences and the probability that 
the Secretary of State will himself have something 
to say, and because, also, of the delicate nature of 
the issues now pending before the Geneva Confer- 
ence, I shall limit my comments on the Indochina 
situation to a brief written statement. 

United States foreign policy has consistently sup- 
ported the principles on which was founded the 
United Nations. A basic expression of this policy 
was the Vandenberg Resolution of 1948. The United 
States believes in assuring the peace and integrity 
of nations through collective action and, in pursu- 
ance of the United Nations principle, has entered 
into regional security agreements with other na- 
tions. Examples are the Inter-American Agreement, 
the Nato Agreement, and a whole series of pacts 
in the Pacific. These arrangements are invariably 
to assure the peaceful security of the contracting 
nations and to prevent likelihood of attack; they 
are not arrangements designed primarily for waging 
war. 

The Geneva Conference, now 9 days old, has pro- 
duced no surprises. The expressed fears of some 
have proved unfounded. 

It has not been a “five-power” conference as the 
Soviet Union tried to make it. 

It has not involved establishing express or implied 
diplomatic recognition by the United States of the 
Chinese Communist aggressors. 

The Korean phase of the Conference has been 
organized. Here the Communists came up with a 
scheme for Korean unification which was a Chinese 
copy of the Soviet scheme for the unification of Ger- 
many. Under their proposal no election measures 
could be taken without Communist consent, and 
there could be no impartial supervision of the elec- 
tion conditions or of the voting. 





News Conference Statement by the President 


This scheme was rejected for Germany. Secre- 
tary Dulles tells me that it is equally unacceptable 
to the Republic of Korea and United Nations mem- 
bers which took part in the Korean War under the 
United Nations Command now represented at 
Geneva. 

The Indochina phase of the Conference is in proc- 
ess of being organized and the issues have not yet 
been clarified. In this matter a large measure of 
initiative rests with the Governments of France, 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, which are the coun- 
tries most directly concerned. 

Meanwhile plans are proceeding for the realiza- 
tion of a Southeast Asia security arrangement. 
This was publicly suggested by Secretary Dulles in 
his address of March 29.’ Of course, our principal 
allies were advised in advance. This proposal of the 
Secretary of State was not a new one; it was merely 
reaffirmation of the principles that have consistently 
guided our postwar foreign policy and a reminder 
to interested Asian friends that the United States 
was prepared to join with others in the application 
of these principles to the threatened area. Most of 
the free nations of the area and others directly con- 
cerned have shown affirmative interest, and conver- 
sations are actively proceeding. 

Obviously, it was never expected that this collec- 
tive security arrangement would spring into exist- 
ence overnight. There are too many important 
problems to be resolved. But there is a general 
sense of urgency. The fact that such an organiza- 
tion is in process of formation could have an im- 
portant bearing upon what happens at Geneva 
during the Indochina phase of the Conference. 

The countries of the area are now thinking in con- 
structive terms, which include the indispensable 
concept of collective security. Progress in this 
matter has been considerable and I am convinced 
that further progress will continue to be made. 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 12, 1954, p. 539. 








and by the three Western Powers at Berlin. The 
same scheme is equally objectionable for Korea. 

I can assure you that the United States delega- 
tion will do all that lies within its power to pro- 
mote, by peaceful means, the independence and 
freedom and unity of Korea. 

More than 140,000 Americans were killed or 
wounded under the United Nations Command to 
keep Korea from being overrun by armed invasion. 
I promise you that we shall not surrender at the 
council table at Geneva the freedom for which so 
many fought and died. 

We are pressing the Communists to accept 
honest elections which will be supervised by re- 
sponsible outside observers, who will assure a 
really free election. Whether the Communists 
accept that remains to be seen. If they would, then 
I think that Korea could be unified. 

Let me turn now to the problem of Southeast 
Asia. In that great peninsula and the islands to 
the south live nearly 200 million people in 7 
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states—Burma; the three states of Indochina— 
Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam; Thailand; 
Malaya; and Indonesia. Communist conquest of 
this area would seriously imperil the free world 
position in the Western Pacific. It would, among 
other things, endanger the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand, with all of which the United 
States has mutual-security treaties. It would de- 
prive Japan of important foreign markets and 
sources of food and raw materials. 

In Viet-Nam, one of the three Indochinese states, 
war has been going on since 1946. When it began, 
Indochina was a French colony just liberated from 
Japanese occupation. The war started primarily 
as a war for independence. What anil as a civil 
war has now been taken over by international com- 
munism for its own purposes. Ho Chi-Minh, the 
Communist leader in Viet-Nam, was trained in 
Moscow and got his first revolutionary experience 
in China. 

In the name of nationalism, the Communists aim 
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to deprive the people of Viet-Nam of their inde- 
endence by subjecting them to the new imperial- 
ism of the Soviet bloc. 

What is going on in Indochina is a perfect ex- 
ample of the Soviet Communist strategy for 
colonial and dependent areas which was laid down 
by Lenin and Rralin many years ago and which 
the Communists have practiced to take over much 
of Asia. 

The Indochina area was vulnerable. The Gov- 
ernments of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia had 
not yet received full political independence. 
Their peoples were not adequately organized to 
fight against the Communist-led rebels, and they 
did not feel that they had a stake in the struggle 
which justified great sacrifice. 

President Eisenhower became familiar with the 

roblem when he was the Supreme Commander of 
en in Europe. He had seen the strain and the 
drain which the Indochina war put upon France. 
He was aware of the growing discontent in France 
resulting from the long war where the French 
were assuming the principal burden of the fight 
and where human and material costs were mount- 
ing. 

* T recall in December 1952 when General Eisen- 
hower, as President-elect, was returning from his 
Korean trip on the cruiser Helena, we discussed 
gravely the problem of Indochina. 

We realized that if Viet-Nam fell into hostile 
hands, and if the neighboring countries remained 
weak and divided, then the Communists could 
move on into all of Southeast Asia. For these 
reasons, the Eisenhower administration from the 
outset gave particular attention to the problem of 
Southeast Asia. 

Our efforts took two complementary lines. We 

* sought to strengthen the resistance to communism 
in Indochina. We sought also to build in South- 
east Asia a broader community of defense. 


Indochina Measures 


In Indochina itself, the following steps seemed 
to us important: 


1. The French should give greater reality to 
their intention to grant full inde endence to Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. This would take 
away from the Communists their false claim to be 
leading the fight for independence. 

2. There should be greater reliance upon the 
national armies who would be fighting in their 
own homeland. This, we believed, could be done 
if the peoples felt that they had a good cause for 
which to fight and if better facilities for training 
and equipment were provided for them. 

3. There should be greater free-world assistance. 
France was carrying on a struggle which was 
overburdening her economic resources. 


Much progress was made in each of these re- 
spects. The French declaration of July 3, 1953, 
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pledged full independence to Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Already, a treaty of independ. 
ence has been concluded with Laos, and Emperor 
Bao Dai told me, in Paris, 2 weeks ago, that 
he felt that Viet-Nam was assured of its 
independence. 

On the military side, a 2-year plan was worked 
out by General Navarre. It was designed to speed 
the training of native forces. 

The cost of this operation would be consider- 
able. The United States, which was already pay- 
ing part of the cost of the war, agreed to bea 
the greater part of the total cost. We are now 
paying at the rate of about $800 million a year, 
plus a very large provision of military equipment, 

Despite the gains on these fronts, there has been 
a growing belief by the French people that France 
was overextended, in view of its responsibilities 
in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe. As a result, 
when I met in Berlin last January and February 
with the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union, the French Govern- 
ment asked that the projected conference on Korea 
be expanded to discuss also the problem of peace 
in Indochina. 

Shortly after the Berlin Conference adjourned, 
the Communists, as was to be expected from them, 
began to expend their military assets, human and 
material, in a desperate effort to win some victory 
which they would exploit for political purposes. 
They concentrated on a mass assault against one 
of the French outposts—that of Dien-Bien-Phu. 
That assault was pushed with a callous disregard 
of human life. 

Now, Dien-Bien-Phu has fallen. Its defense, 
of 57 days and nights, will go down in history 
as one of the most heroic of all time. The de- 
fenders, composed of French and native forces, 
inflicted staggering losses on the enemy. The 
French soldiers showed that they have not lost 
either the will or the skill to fight even under the 
most adverse conditions. It shows that Viet-Nam 
produces soldiers who have the qualities to enable 
them to defend their country. 

An epic battle has ended. But great causes 
have, before now, been won out of lost battles. 

The Chinese Communists have been supplying 
the forces of Viet Minh rebels with munitions, 
trucks, anti-aircraft guns, radar, and technical 
equipment and technical advisers. They have, 
however, stopped short of open intervention. In 
this respect, they may have been deterred by the 
warnings which the United States has given that 
such intervention would lead to grave conse 
quences which might not be confined to Indochina. 


Collective Defense 


Throughout this period the United States has 
also followed the second course of trying to de 
velop strength in Southeast Asia through col 
lective measures. 
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* Back in 1951, I negotiated treaties with the Phil- 
ippines,? Australia, and New Zealand.* These 
recognized that this area was one of vital im- 
portance to the United States. These treaties 
also recognized that they were only initial steps 
toward the development of a more comprehensive 
system of collective security in the area. 

This we have constantly sought. However, it 
has proved difficult to achieve this result. There 
were differences of race and culture and differences 
in the development of national self-government. 
The countries which had won or were winning 
their independence from Western colonialism and 
Japanese imperialism were often more concerned 
with past dangers from which they were extri- 
cating themselves than with the threat of new 
peril. The memories of the past blinded them 
to the present perils of Communist imperialism. 
They were not disposed to make the sacrifices in- 
herent in any collective security system. 
“However, this situation began to change and 
by the spring of this year it seemed that there 
could be a broader program of collective defense. 

On March 29, 1954, after consultations with 
Congressional leaders of both parties, and after 
having advised our principal allies, I stated: 
“The imposition on Southeast Asia of the political 
system of Communist Russia and its Chinese Com- 
munist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community. The United 
States feels that that possibility should not be 
passively accepted but should be met by united 
action.” ¢ 

This declaration was nothing new, although the 
circumstances of the moment gave the words a 
new significance. 

- President Eisenhower speaking almost a year 
earlier, in his address of April 16, 1953, had said 
that “aggression in Korea and in Southeast Asia 
are threats to the whole free community to be met 
by united action.” ° 

. After having explained our purposes to the 
American people, we promptly conferred with 
the representatives of nine free nations having 
immediate interest in the area, namely, Viet-Nam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, France, and the United 
Kingdom. We informed others whose interests 
could be affected. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and 
of France asked me to visit their capitals to de- 
velop further our concept. After conferences at 
London on April 12 and 13 with Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Eden, we issued a joint U.S.- 
U.K. communique which, after reciting the danger 
to the entire area of Southeast Asia and the West- 


2 BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 335; Sept. 10, 1951, p. 422. 
* Ibid., July 23, 1951, p. 148; Sept. 24, 1951, p. 495. 
* Ibid., Apr. 12, 1954, p. 540. 

**Jbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 601. 
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ern Pacific caused by Communist warfare in Indo- 
china, concluded: “Accordingly we are ready to 
take part, with the other countries principally 
concerned, in an examination of the possibility of 
establishing a collective defense, within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
assure the peace, security and freedom of South- 
east Asia and the Western Pacific.” * 

A similar agreement was reached in Paris with 
Prime Minister Laniel and Foreign Minister 
Bidault.® 

The progress thus made was that which the 
United States had sought. We had never sought 
any sudden spectacular act such as an ultimatum 
to Red China. Our goal was to develop a basic 
unity of constructive purpose. We advanced to- 
ward that goal. I feel confident that unity of 
purpose persists, and that such a tragic event as 
the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu will harden, not weaken, 
our purpose to stay united. 

The United States and other countries immedi- 
ately concerned are giving careful consideration 
to the establishment of a collective defense. Con- 
versations are taking place among them. We 
must agree as to who will take part in the united 
— effort, and what their commitments will 

e. 

It must be recognized that difficulties have been 
encountered, but this was expected. The com- 
plexity of the problem is great. As I have pointed 
out, the complications were such that it was not 

ossible even to get started until recent months. 

nder all the circumstances, I believe that good 
progress is being made. I feel confident that the 
outcome will be such that Communist aggression 
will not be able to gain in Southeast Asia the 
results it seeks. 

This may involve serious commitments by us 
all. But free peoples will never remain free un- 
less they are willing to fight for their vital in- 
terests. Furthermore, vital interests can no 


longer be protected merely by local defense. The ° 


key to successful defense and to the deterring of 
attack is association for mutual defense. That is 
what the United States seeks in Southeast Asia. 


Current Hostilities in Viet-Nam 


The question remains as to what we should do 
about the current hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

In Korea we showed that we were prepared 
under proper conditions to resort to military ac- 
tion, if necessary, to protect our vital interests 
and the principles upon which stable peace must 
rest. 

In Korea, we, along with others, joined in the 
defense of an independent government, which 


* [bid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 623. 
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was already resisting an armed assault. We did 
so at the request of the Republic of Korea and 
under a United Nations mandate. The Korean 
people were inspired by a deep sense of patriotism 
and eager to develop a power of their own. The 
issues were clarified before the world by decisions 
of the United Nations. Under these circum- 
stances, we and our allies fought until the enemy 
sued for an armistice. 

In Indochina, the situation is far more complex. 
The present conditions there do not provide a 
suitable basis for the United States to participate 
with its armed forces. 

The situation may perhaps be clarified as a re- 
sult of the Geneva Diedesenes. The French have 
stated their desire for an armistice on honorable 
terms and under proper safeguards. If they can 
conclude a settlement on terms which do not en- 
danger the freedom of the peoples of Viet-Nam, 
this would be a real contribution to the cause of 
peace in Southeast Asia. But we would be gravely 
concerned if an armistice or cease-fire were reached 
at Geneva which would provide a road to a Com- 
munist takeover and further aggression. If this 
occurs, or if hostilities continue, then the need 
will be even more urgent to create the conditions 
for united action in defense of the area. 

In making commitments which might involve 
the use of armed force, the Congress is a full 

artner. Only the Congress can declare war. 

resident Eisenhower has repeatedly emphasized 
that he would not take military action in Indo- 
china without the support of Congress. Further- 
more, he has made clear that he would not seek 
that unless, in his opinion, there would be an 
adequate collective effort based on genuine mu- 
tuality of purpose in defending vital interests. 

A great effort is being made by Communist 
propaganda to portray it as something evil if 
Asia joins with the nations of the Americas and 
Europe to get assistance which will help the peo- 
ples of Asia to secure their liberty. These Com- 
munist nations have, in this connection, adopted 
the slogan “Asia for the Asians.” 

The Japanese war lords adopted a similar 
slogan when they sought to subject Asia to their 
despotic rule. The similar theme of “Europe for 
the Europeans” was adopted by Mr. Molotov at 
the Berlin Conference when he proposed that the 
Europeans should seek security by arrangements 
which would send the United States back home. 

Great despotic powers have always known that 
they could impose their will and gain their con- 
quests if the free nations stand apart and none 
helps the other. 

It should be observed that the Soviet Communist 
aggression in Europe took place only against coun- 
tries which had no collective security arrange- 
ments. Since the organization of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, there has been no successful aggres- 
sion in Europe. 
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Of course, it is of the utmost importance that 
the United States participation in creating collee. 
tive security in Asia should be on a basis which 
recognizes fully the aspirations and cultures of the 
Asian peoples. We have a material and industrial 
strength which they lack and which is an essential 
ingredient of security. Also they have cultura] 
and spiritual values of their own which make them 
our equals by every moral standard. 

The United States, as the first colony of modern 
history to win independence for itself, instinctively 
shares the aspirations for liberty of all dependent 
and colonial peoples. We want to help, not hinder, 
the spread of liberty. 

We do not seek to perpetuate Western colonial. 
ism and we find even more intolerable the new im. 
perialist colonialism of communism. 

That is the spirit that animates us. If we re 
main true to that spirit, we can face the futur 
with confidence that we shall be in harmony with 
those moral forces which ultimately prevail. 


U.S. Goals at Geneva Conference 
Statement by Under Secretary Smith? 


I have been asked to give some first impressions 
of the Geneva Conference, at which I arrived a 
little more than a week ago. This beautiful set- 
ting of lake, river, and mountains breathes an at- 
mosphere of peace. In Geneva’s streets, citizens 
from scores of countries, speaking a dozen lan- 
guages, pass each other without molestation, intent 
upon their lawful occasions. Yet in the council 
chambers of the Palais des Nations are present the 
tensions of a divided world. 

We Americans do not regard the people of any 
country as our enemies. We oF ee. that if 
peoples throughout the world could make good 
their deepest feelings, there would be an enduring 
peace. It is in this spirit that I approach the 
problems of our Conference. 

We in America see clearly that our own future, 
our own prospects of remaining at peace, are di- 
rectly related to a basic principle—collective se- 
curity. The experience of two world wars and 
their aftermath, the existence of threats we can- 
not ignore, have forced us to abandon our tradi- 
tional aversion to military alliances. 

At this Conference what we are confronted with 
is not alone the restoration of a secure peace to 
Korea and Indochina, for these are not isolated 
or “local” problems, as some might regard them. 
The significance of Korea and Indochina is world- 
wide. Powerful forces are behind the complex 
influences that make these two areas the focus of 
potential war for all‘of us, East and West. 





Issued at Geneva on May 9. 
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The United States, for its part, has no imperial- 
istic designs; it seeks no special advantages for 
jts citizens. Since 1945 we have been devoting 
stupendous sums to help rebuild many of the war- 
ravaged countries of Europe and Asia. We 
offered this aid to all countries in Europe. But 
for mischievous misrepresentations of our motives 
and a contrived climate of opinion hostile to our 
national purposes, we might today have been 
furnishing to the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
to China many of the implements of peaceful de- 
velopment of which those vast countries stand so 
much in need. 

Should this Conference fail, it will be said that 
international meetings of this scope are held 
merely for purposes of propaganda, not really to 
negotiate agreements or peace. As the United 
States representative, the Secretary of State came 
here, and I succeeded him here, to hetp negotiate 
an honorable peace on such terms as will promote 
freedom throughout the world. 

Let me make it clear, as President Eisenhower 
has said: We are not attempting to tell other peo- 
ples what form of government they shall choose. 
We are asking, in association with our friends and 
allies, that no governmental power shall be exer- 
cised to threaten the peace of the world. We are 
convinced there will be no war in the world if the 
people themselves have the final word. 

We stand prepared to pledge our resources to 
the constructive purposes of peace. We shall be 
compelled to build more alliances for defensive 
security wef if there is a continuing menace to 
our national safety and to the safety of all the 
nations whose interests are bound together with 
ours in common objectives of peace and freedom. 

These concepts have special relevance here in 
Geneva, where the League of Nations began its 
existence more than 3 decades ago, based upon the 
premise that a threat to peace in one area can 
disturb the peace of the whole world. That con- 
cept was realistically reaffirmed and accepted at 
San Francisco in 1945, when the United Nations 
was organized. That immense difficulties lie 
ahead of us is apparent to all. But our goals 
are clear. 

We are here to establish a united, free, demo- 
cratic, independent Korea. We are here to assist, 
if we can, in the establishment of a durable, secure 
peace for the Associated States of Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. We are here to uphold the 
authority of the United Nations to resist aggres- 
sion. We are here to prevent the spread of com- 
munism in Southeast Asia. We are here to bring 
closer together the free nations of the world. 

A will to negotiate in good faith and to keep 
engagements once undertaken—these are the 
essentials of a successful conference. On our side 
we are prepared to do both, within the framework 
of the principles of freedom that lie at the heart 
of the traditions of our world. 


May 17, 1954 


Fall of Dien-Bien-Phu 


Message From President Eisenhower to 
President Coty 


White House press release dated May 7 


The following message from President Eisen- 
hower to President René Coty of France was de- 
vg on May 7 by US. Ambassador C. Douglas 

illon: 


My pear Presiwent Cory: The entire free world 
has been inspired by the heroism and stamina dis- 
played by the gallant garrison at Dien Bien Phu. 
Their devotion and the quality of their resistance 
have been so great that that battle will forever 
stand as a symbol of the free world’s determina- 
tion to resist dictatorial aggression and to sustain 
its right of self-determination and its dedication 
to the dignity of the human being. France has 
in the past suffered temporary defeats, but always 
she has triumphed in the end to continue as one 
of the world’s leaders in all things that tend to 
bring greater richness to the lives of men. Those 
who fought and died and suffered at Dien Bien 
Phu should know that no sacrifice of theirs has 
been in vain; that the free world will remain faith- 
ful to the causes for which they have so nobly 
fought. 

With expressions of my personal regard, 

Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 


Message to Bao Dai 
White House press release dated May 7 


The following message from the President to 
Bao Dai, Chief of State of Viet-Nam, was trans- 
mitted through the US. Embassy at Paris: 


Your Magssrty, 

On behalf of the American people I should like to 
express to you and the people of Viet-Nam our 
admiration for the gallant men of the Vietnamese 
forces who, together with their comrades of the 
French Union, for two months so heroically de- 
fended Dien Bien Phu against insuperable odds. 
It is sad indeed that the fortress and its brave 
defenders have fallen to the enemy, but we can be 
heartened in the knowledge that their sacrifice 
has not been in vain. Not only have they taken a 
terrible toll of the enemy, but, I think more im- 
portant, their heroic resistance to the evil forces of 
Communist aggression has given inspiration to all 
who support the cause of human freedom. Those 
brave men made their sacrifice in order that indi- 
vidual freedom and nati ‘nal independence for the 
people of Viet-Nam should not be lost to Commu- 
nist enslavement. We of the free world are deter- 
mined to remain faithful to the causes for which 
they have so nobly fought. 

With expressions of my personal regard, 
Dwienut D. EisenHOowER 
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U.S. Condemns Atrocity 
by Viet Minh in Cambodia 


Press release 228 dated May 4 


Following is an exchange of notes between Nong 
Kimny, Ambassador of Cambodia, and Acting 
Secretary Robert D. Murphy: 


Text of Cambodian Note 


Wasurnerton, April 20, 1954 

The Ambassador of Cambodia presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the Secretary of 
State and, by order of his Government, has the 
honor to transmit to him the text of the following 
proclamation of the Royal Cambodian Govern- 
ment: 

“The Royal Cambodian Government reports to 
the world a base crime that has just been com- 
mitted by the Viet Minh in the territory of the 
Kingdom. 

“These are the facts: On Monday, April 12, 
1954, at 7 a. m., a regular train carrying passen- 
gers and freight left Phnom-Penh for Battam- 
bang. At 11 a. m., the train struck some remote- 
control mines between the stations of Roméas and 
Kreang Skear, 80 kilometers from Phnom-Penh. 
The locomotive was blocked and 40 cars were 
overturned. Immediately thereafter, about five 
hundred regular Viet Minh soldiers appeared 
from the woods bordering the track and, with 
knives, rifles, grenades, submachine guns, and ma- 
chine guns, threw themselves on the overturned, 
immobilized train. A regular massacre, executed 
with unusual barbarity, was _ perpetrated. 
Wounded persons, trapped in the cars, cried out 
for help. In reply, they were sprinkled with gaso- 
line and burned alive, dying in unimaginable suf- 
fering. Thirty cars were likewise sprinkled with 
gasoline and burned. Passengers who attempted 
to escape were pursued, caught, brought back to 
the very scene of the carnage, and killed slowly 
with axes and knives. The aged, children, women, 
and even bonzes were, without exception, sub- 
jected to this slaughter, stemming from the most 
ignoble barbarity. 

“None of the passengers had the fate of prison- 
ers of war. More than a hundred passengers of 
both sexes, including thirty bonzes and a Viet- 
namese, perished thus, either in the flames or by 
slow death from axes and knives. There were no 
members of the armed forces on the train. There 
were no soldiers, policemen, or members of any 
[other] active forces. 

“The tragic incident occurred on the eve of the 
Cambodian New Year. It is customary on that 
occasion for the inhabitants, ordinary private in- 
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dividuals, officials, or religious, to travel, often 4 
great distance, to join their families, in order to 
perform their traditional rites together. 

“Consequently, in attacking a regular train 
carrying ordinary passengers and goods, from 
which all military personnel were excluded, the 
Viet Minh cannot claim that it was a military a¢. 
tion in retaliation or reprisal against the Cambo. 
dian national forces. In committing their ignobk 
crime on the eve of the Cambodian New Year, the 
Viet Minh intentionally ignored, to serve their 
cause, the rights, as well as the practices and cus. 
toms of a free, peace-loving people. 

“Tn view of these facts, the Royal Government 
of Cambodia appeals to the conscience of the 
civilized world to judge whether the crime related 
above is indeed proof that the Viet Minh are fight. 
ing for the ‘liberation’ and ‘independence’ of Cam. 
bodia. Cambodia demands justice, that all the 
acts of barbarity committed against it by the Viet 
Minh be solemnly condemned.” 

The Ambassador of Cambodia avails himself of 
the occasion of the present note to renew to His 
Excellency the Secretary of State the assurance 
of his very high consideration. 

None Kimny 


Text of U.S. Note 


WasuineTon, May 1, 1954 

The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Cambodia and has the honor to acknowledge re 
ceipt of his note of April 20, 1954, which contained 
the text of a proclamation by the Royal Cambodian 
Government describing a base crime which had 
been committed by the Viet Minh in the territory 
of the Kingdom of Cambodia. 

This sanguinary atrocity, which occurred on 
April 12 when the Viet Minh attacked a train in 
Cambodia and murdered in cold blood and with 
out the slightest provocation more than one hun 
dred helpless and peaceful passengers, is shocking 
to the American people. The Acting Secretary 
would appreciate the Ambassador’s conveying to 
the Foreign Minister his feeling of revulsion at 
this senseless crime and his deep sympathy with 
the bereaved families of the victims in their loss 

The Government of the United States has long 
been aware of the moral depths to which the forces 
of world Communism can descend. The frightful 
massacre which has now taken place within the 
boundaries of a peace-loving country is further 
evidence, if any be needed, of Communist 
depravity. 

The Government of the United States solemnly 
condemns the barbaric atrocity which has been 
perpetrated against the peaceful Cambodian 
people and expresses its sympathy to the families 
of those who were so brutally murdered by the Viet 
Minh. 
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The Importance of the European Defense Community to the Free World 


by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations* 


To me any Franco-American meeting is always 
something special—something stimulating, inter- 
esting, and valuable. 

To Americans who think in terms of the arts, 
of culture, and of graceful living, France is 
eternally fascinating. 

To Americans who think in terms of history, of 
statesmanship, of strategy, France is eternally 
important. 

Both nations have such strong common interests 
that it is odd to read in the papers, as we have 
lately, of those who get discouraged about the situ- 
ation. To those of us who have known France 
for a long time it is never possible to get pessi- 
mistic, and it is in that spirit, as one who has 
known France for a long time and who does not 
get pessimistic, that I speak to you today. 

My own associations and memories go back to 
school days before the First World War. As a 
boy I played in the Champs Elysées. I saw the 
annual wreath-laying ceremony at the base of the 
statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde 
and, inescapably, absorbed some of the spirit 
which that moving event symbolized. I can re- 
member well the strength and vigor of France. 
In fact, there are events which occurred then 
which are more vivid to me than many things 
which happened last week. In particular, I re- 
member the mobilization in 1914 when the drums 
beat in every French village, when the farmers 
brought their horses into the central market place 
to turn them over to the Army and to be brended. 
It was a drumbeat which marked the beginning 
of 4 years of heroic fighting by the armies of 
France—fighting which was in the interests of all 
free peoples and which was of such bloody in- 
peaty that it left its tragic imprint for genera- 
ions. 

So much has been said and written about the fall 
of France in 1940 that the remarkable resurgence 


of France and the heroic accomplishments of 


* Address made before the France-America Society at 
New York on Apr. 21 (U.S./U.N. press release 1908). 
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French resistance after that tragic date are some- 
times overlooked. 

It so happens that I was in the vicinity of Bir 
Hacheim in the Libyan desert when General 
Koenig and the Free French made their heroic 
stand on the southern end of the British minefield 
against General Rommel’s attempt to come around 
that important flank in the spring of 1942. 

Later I was side by side with the French Expe- 
ditionary Corps in Italy where it made such a 
valiant record of vigorous offense. 

In the summer of 1944 occurred the landing in 
Southern France, and I went ashore with the 
troops of the 9th Colonial Infantry Division 
which, I believe, was the first French Division in 
the Southern France operation to set foot on the 
soil of France. The French troops liberated Tou- 
lon and Marseilles and, with their American com- 
rades in arms, advanced up the valley of the 
Rhone—and the hospitable welcome which was 
extended to us Americans by the people of France 
at that time is something which will always live 
in our memories. It was intensely memorable and 
intensely touching. 

That hospitable welcome was something unique 
in my experience. So also was the strength of the 
French Resistance Movement. It was so well or- 
ganized all through that part of France that Ger- 
man forces were in many large areas denied the 
use of the roads. The French Resistance Move- 
ment was a powerful ally to the armies which were 
liberating Southern France. 

Later these French forces grew. They grew into 
the Army Detachment of the Alps under the com- 
mand of General Doyen, which held the Franco- 
Italian border. 

There was also the Army Detachment of the At- 
lantic under the command of General de Larminat, 
which contained the German forces in the Atlantic 
pockets and eventually destroyed them. 

Then there was the First French Army com- 
manded by that great Frenchman, Marshal de Lat- 
tre—who was later to become my great friend— 
which went from the beaches of Southern France 
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through the Vosges Mountains and into the heart 
of Southern Germany and Austria. That mag- 
nificent Army never failed to achieve its objective 
and carried out every instruction which was given 
to it in a splendid manner. And, of course, if 
those French troops had not been there, we here 
in the United States would have had to supply 
them ourselves. On their shoulder patch were the 
arms of the city of Colmar and the words, “Rhin- 
Danube,” and it was in that historic city that Mar- 
shal de Lattre decorated me with the Légion 
d’Honneur and Croix de Guerre with palm, the 
insignia of which I am wearing here today and 
which, for the whole of my life, are an honor of 
unique significance and meaning to me. 


Heroism at Dien-Bien-Phu 


And now the world admires the heroism of 
French fighting men at Dien-Bien-Phu who stand 
squarely in the tradition of their older brothers 
at Bir Hacheim and at Colmar and of the French 
regular army. May God preserve them in safety ! 

Those days in World War II were very grim 
and very difficult even when compared with our 
present state of uneasy peace. Because, even 
though our present state is distracting and dis- 
orderly and often causes us worries and brings 
sad losses every day in Indochina, it is nonetheless 
true that a state of honorable peace, however 
imperfect and even though punctuated with 
bloody actions like those which took place in 
Korea and are now taking place in Indochina, is 
better than all-out worldwide war. 

In 1944 and 1945, on the other hand, when we 
were engaged in an all-out war, the United States 
Commander, General Devers, gave orders to the 
French under his command and Marshal de Lattre 
in turn gave orders to a large number of American 
troops, and in both cases these orders involved loss 
of life. Yet, in spite of this stark reality, our re- 
lations were successful. I often think that, if the 
Americans and the French could get along as well 
re as they did in 1944 and 1945, when our 
relationships involved the actual joss of so much 
human life, that there could be no valid reason for 
despairing of solving today’s problems, difficult 
and complicated though they are. 

The French record since the end of World 
War IT is as remarkable as its record in its struggle 
for liberation. We must never forget that we owe 
primarily to Frenchmen credit for the political 
initiative, vision, and statesmanship which have 
gone into the creation of such moet | and original 

olitical and economic concepts as the European 

oal and Steel Community, the European Defense 
Community, and the European Political Com- 
munity. 

Yet, in the face of this record in war and peace, 
there are those in both countries who allow them- 
selves to become unduly distressed by the utter- 
ances of individual political figures in both coun- 
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tries who do not speak for their own country at 
all. What a lack of sound judgment it is to allow 
ourselves to be impressed by these unrepresenta- 
tive and raucous voices! To do so serves only the 
Communists—which, of course, is why they call 
so much attention to them. 

It is from this background, beginning in boy. 
hood, going all through my life, and including the 
terrible days of war, that I am speaking today. It 
is a background of close association with France 
under difficult conditions. It is animated by the 
affection one feels for men and women with whom 
one has been thrown in good weather and in foul, 
particularly at those times when the going was 
rough. There is something special and precious 
about the affection one feels for persons whose 
sufferings one knows and whose courage one ob- 
serves and admires. With friends so close, failure 
to be frank would be wrong. It is in that spirit 
that I speak today—and on matters which affect 
both our countries with equal closeness. 

It is in that spirit that I admit at the outset how 
very difficult are the issues which France confronts 
and how natural and proper it is for France to be 
deliberate, to take her time, and to hear all sides of 
the question. 

The problem of Indochina is agonizing. We not 
only salute the brave Frenchmen who have fallen 
there; we thoroughly understand the vast impor- 
tance of Indochina not only to France but to the 
whole free world. The American people recognize 
that the French Union Forces are fighting a mod- 
ern Thermopylae—holding off the barbarian 
hordes who seek to impress free people into 
tyranny. The United States is determined— 
working in conjunction with France, with Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, and with other free 
nations concerned—to help prevent the spread of 
the Soviet and Chinese Communist system to 
Southeast Asia. 

In Europe the momentous decision concerning 
the establishment of a common defense community 
is approaching its culmination. The European 
Defense Community was proposed by the Govern- 
ment of France. I well remember being in Paris 
in November 1950 and having Marshal de Lattre 
outline to me the broad ideas which later became 
the underlying concepts of the European Defense 
Community. 

This proposal won and continues to hold wide 
support in the United States and elsewhere. 


U.S.-U.K. Support for Defense Community 


Indeed, within the last week both the United 
States and the United Kingdom Governments 
have given the most specific evidence of that sup- 
port, in the form of solemn assurances from both 
governments that they will continue to maintain 
in Europe such armed strength as may be neces 
sary and appropriate to contribute their fair 
shares of the forces needed for the joint defense 
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of the North Atlantic area while a threat to that 
area exists.2 The two Governments have further 
reafirmed their undertaking to regard any action 
from whatever quarter which threatens the in- 
tegrity or the unity of the European Defense Com- 
munity as a threat to their own security. 

You have just seen President Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal statement along this line. Thus, those in 
Europe who have hesitated to support the concept 
of the European Defense Community because of 
lack of confidence in American and British sup- 

ort of the European Defense Community should 
ove any last lingering doubts resolved. 

Let me review for a moment what the European 
Defense Community promises, and what might be 
some of the effects of failure to put it into effective 
operation. 

It is a plan which makes it possible for Germany 
to contribute to its own defense and to that of 
Europe in a European rather than in a German 
national framework. 

It offers the prospect of a stable and effective 
European military system which would permit a 
practicable defense of central Europe, toward 
which the United States and other non-European 
powers could make appreciable contributions. 

It thus holds out the hope of providing for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
broader Atlantic Community a foundation of 
strength on the Continent of Europe. 

It is a step toward a state of affairs which would 
bring France and Germany into a system which 
would at long last make them partners rather than 
rivals and in which, therefore, France would no 
longer need to fear an adversarial relationship 
with Germany. This in itself is a development of 
vast significance—in fact it is one the significance 
of which could literally be measured in terms of 
centuries. 

People age, egg for their logic and their 
realism can, we hope, see that Germans must par- 
ticipate in the defense of Germany—that indeed it 
would be unjust to France if German nonpartici- 
pation caused France to carry an undue part of 
the load of combat in the tragic event of any 
future war. The European Defense Community 
thus represents the best way of bringing about a 
German defense contribution which is actually 
indispensable. 

The European Defense Community is a military 
system, the control of which rests in the hands of 
all its members. 

Its establishment would provide effective means 
to curb, not to incite, military adventures on the 
part of any of its members if, as appears unlikely, 
the will for such adventures were somehow to 
develop. 

On the other hand, a failure to establish the 
European Defense Community would be regarded 
by the Soviet Union as a victory of epic . 

r. 


tions for her diplomacy and propaganda. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 619. 
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Molotov’s refusal at Berlin to take even the slight- 
est step leading to a relaxation of tensions in 
Europe leaves us no room for doubt that, if the 
European Defense Community were to fail, the 
Soviet Union would immediately press forward in 
every way to achieve its other objectives. 

These objectives would certainly include the iso- 
lation of each nation of the free world from the 
other. 

After this had been accomplished the Soviet 
Union would use its subversive tactics against each 
nation separately having, of course, as the final 
goal the destruction of all that nation’s freedom. 

The effectuation of the European Defense Com- 
munity therefore would be a great step toward 
defeating the primary Soviet B torte of divid- 
ing the countries from each other and of thus 
undermining the collective and individual security 
of the free world. 

The issues which France confronts today are 
very difficult and no one who studies them can fail 
to © perme their magnitude. But they are the 
kind of issues which a power wielding real in- 
fluence in world affairs must meet. And Western 
security efforts cannot possibly be successful if 
France does not do so. The important role that 
France is playing in international affairs today 
is because in her noble history she has met great 
issues and her friends not only wish and hope— 
they are confident—that she will continue to do 
so. The presence and influence of France are es- 
sential to the formulation and support of the kind 
of world for which we are striving. 

We are now all traveling together along the 
road of closer association aa cooperation between 
European countries, which the foresight of French 
leaders opened up 4 or 5 years ago. e must con- 
tinue on this road if Soviet aggression is to be 
ies and if a strong Europe is to be built. 

or all these great goals France is indispensable. 

I have discussed the significance of the European 
Defense Community to France, to Europe, to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to Soviet 
expansionism. 


Close U.S.-French Relationship 


Let me in closing ask you to look at it from the 
standpoint of the United States relationship with 
Europe seen in the light of history. 

In our history the importance of France has 
been manifested many times. It was first shown 
when France helped us get our independence. 
Then in this century we ericans have shown 
by our actions—by the solemn fact that thousands 
of our young men are buried in France in joint 
defense of French soil—how important France is 
to us. 

In World War I and World War II, we arrived 
in Europe after the trouble began. Now we are 
there already. We have six divisions in Europe. 
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We are there of our own free will—because our 
French friends wanted us to be there and also 
because we believed it was in the interest of our 
own security for us to be there. We want to stay 
there, and, if conditions are such as to give us a 
modicum of faith in the future, I believe we will 
stay there as long as we are needed. And we 
would do so, I think, for the good and sufficient 
reason that we are convinced that, if the United 
States had been in Europe in 1914 and 1939 and 
if the war-lords of those eras had known for sure 
that we would intervene, then neither the Kai- 
ser nor Hitler would have ever begun their 
aggressions. 

Therefore we feel that the presence of the 
United States in Europe now is a deterrent to any 
would-be dictator or war-lord. 

We point out the following utterly salient and 
basic fact—that with us in the picture any poten- 
tial German numerical superiority will be com- 
pletely balanced. 

But, of course, we can only be there as part of 
a total European defense so intelligently organ- 


ized that it would in the tragic event of war have 
a reasonable chance of success. 

The question of creating a European Defense 
Community is, therefore, a question of the largest 
moment for all of us. While we naturally under. 
stand the emotions which it evokes we regard it ag 
utterly vital to the future of free peoples. We see 
no acceptable alternative. For these reasons we 
welcome the decision of the French Government to 
hold the ratification debate in the immediate 
future. 

I say all this both as a friend of France and as 
a man with 13 years of service in the United States 
Senate behind him who took an active part in 
1951 in the Senate debate on the sending of the 
six United States divisions to Europe. These are 
opinions based on long experience and offered in 
friendship. 

They are offered in the unquestioning faith that 
our two countries, which have meant so much to 
each other throughout history, will continue on- 
ward together, animated by that belief in the 
rights of man which has always bound them to 
gether. 


The Foundations of a Democratic Future for Germany 


by James B. Conant 


United States High Commissioner for Germany * 


I propose tonight to speak to you as a reporter, 
though perhaps some of you would prefer that 
I assume the role of prophet. For I have found 
in private conversations in the last few days that 
many people are more interested in what is going 
to happen in Europe in the coming months than 
in an analysis of the situation that now exists. 
This is particularly true in regard to the plans for 
the European Defense Community whose fate de- 
pends on the vote of the French Assembly when 
the ratification of the Epo treaty comes up for 
debate next month. I have repeatedly said that 
to my mind there is no practical alternative to 
the Enc and therefore I believe the Epc treaty 
would be ratified by all six nations. I repeat that 
statement again; but beyond that, I intend to re- 
sist the temptation to indulge in a prophecy to- 
night. Years ago when I was a chemistry pro- 
fessor I learned a lesson in this regard. Like 
many teachers of chemistry in college, I used to 





* Address made before the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York at New York, N. Y., on Apr. 28 (press 
release 214 dated Apr. 27). 
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employ the device of lecture-table experiments 
often involving explosions to keep my class awake, 
However the experiments were not always suc 
cessful; the predicted explosions sometimes failed 
to occur. After one such fiasco, an elderly gentle 
man in the audience who was there as a listener 
came up after the lecture and offered the followi 
advice: Young man, it is always better to oa 
after the event as an historian rather than before 
the event asa prophet. Following this sound pre 
cept, I propose to place my remarks about Ger- 
many in an historical framework this evening. 
I can do this the more readily because it 9 
happens that as a young chemist I was in Germany 
for 8 months 7 years after the end of World War 
I. As United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, I once again entered that country 7 years 
after the end of another world war. Therefore, it 
the past 12 months or more there have constantly 
come to my mind comparisons between what I sa¥ 
and heard in Germany in 1925 and what I have 
seen and heard in the past year. As a young pro 
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fessor of chemistry, I traveled widely in 1925 visit- 
ing the various universities, but my conversations 
with my contemporaries were by no means confined 
to technical subjects. For those were days of con- 
siderable political excitement in the Weimar Re- 

ublic. e first President, Friedrich Ebert, had 
just died and the electoral campaign to choose his 
successor was in full winks I discussed with my 
acquaintances quite frankly the past, present, and 
future of Germany and Europe. In the course of 
such informal discussions in the pleasant quarters 
of a Weinstube or Bierhalle I received a fairly 
accurate =o of what the people of Ger- 
many were thinking in 1925. I have tried to repeat 
this experience by making rather extensive trips 
throughout Germany as United States High Com- 
missioner, including many off-the-record discus- 
sions with small groups. In addition there are 
other ways of assessing public opinion, by indirec- 
tion so to speak, and we have an excellent staff not 
only in Bonn but in the consulates scattered 
throughout Germany. Therefore I think that the 
comparisons I shall make between Germany in 
1925 and Germany in 1954 are based on fairly 
reliable information. 

First of all I am tempted to compare the attitude 
of the citizens of the German Federal Republic 
today toward their Government with the reactions 
of the citizens of the Weimar Republic to the 
democratic institutions of that time. And the dif- 
ference is very great. In 1925 a considerable pro- 
portion of those people with whom I talked were 
either indifferent to or hostile to the principles on 
which the Weimar Republic was founded. It was 
not a question of being members of the opposition 
party, not a matter of party politics, but a question 
of fundamental loyalty to the then newly estab- 
lished republican institutions. It seemed to me at 
that time that the new governmental structure of 
Germany had not won the loyal support of many 
influential sections of the German people. This 
was in part because of the failure of the Western 
democracies to give encouragement and support 
to those elements in Germany which were trying 
to build a democratic government. These demo- 
cratic elements were opposed by German conserva- 
tive and reactionary forces who had never accepted 
the military defeat of World War I as final and 
who therefore refused to break with the imperial- 
istic past. Practically from the beginning of the 
Weimar Republic, the official German government 
found itsel on for popular support with 
an opposition which was a shadow system con- 
sisting of antidemocratic elements whose purpose 
was to achieve a nationalistic restoration and who 
were unscrupulous in the choice of their means. 
Those who had created the new constitution were 
rarely in full political control of the Weimar Re- 
public and partly for this reason failed to educate 
the people and, above all, the youth to accept and 
support the democratic system of government. I 
think I am not simply writing history backward 
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when I say that I came away from Germany at 
that time with a feeling of a lack of confidence in 
the ability of the Weimar Republic to weather an 
storms that might be ahead. And after a quic 
trip to Germany in 1930 when the shadow of 
Hitler was already on the wall, I returned in a 
mood of pessimism about the future of the German 
nation. 

Today the situation is quite otherwise. I am 
referring to something deeper and more signifi- 
cant than the fact that the electorate returned 
Chancellor Adenauer’s own party to the lower 
house of the Federal legislature with a majority 
and his coalition with a two-thirds majority. 
This result of last September’s election is of ma- 
jor importance in assessing Germany today and 
was a tribute to the effective leadership of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and the work of his Cabinet 
during the first 4 years of the existence of the 
Federal Republic. But what is even more sig- 
nificant is the fundamental attachment of the 
German people irrespective of party to a federal- 
ized republican form of government based on 
democratic principles; one manifestation was the 
failure of either right radical parties or the Com- 
munists to place a single member in the Bundes- 
tag. The German people appear to have broken 
with their undemocratic past. Conservative and 
liberal elements have jointly created a democratic 
constitution and all parties are loyally supporting 
the new political system. Such opposition as 
exists today is not directed against the principles 
and structure of the new Republic but against 
certain policies of the Government. 


Germany Looks Toward the Future 


A second major difference between 1925 and 
1954 is the attitude of the Germans toward the 
immediate past and their hopes for the future. 
Seven years after the end of World War I one 
could hardly discuss any political problem in 
Germany without becoming involved in an end- 
less debate about the origins of the world war, 
who had in fact won it or lost it, and the role of 
the founders of the Weimar Republic in the dis- 
turbances which followed on the heels of the 
armistice in November 1918. The stab in the back 
legend about the Liberals and the Socialists con- 
fronted one at every turn. Indeed, this deep con- 
cern with the immediate past led many Germans 
to distrust the Weimar Republic and to hate the 
democratic and socialist parties. Today, one very 
rarely hears any discussions of the events of 1933 
to 1945. I won’t say that there may not be groups 
of former Nazis here and there who look back with 
nostalgia and possibly with satisfaction to the 
days when they were in power, but the results of 
the last election show that the overwhelming 
majority of the German people are now repudi- 
ating the extremists of both the right and of the 
left. In fact the leaders of the major parties in 
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the coalition as well as of the Social Democrats 
(the we) are men who do not hesitate in 
their public speeches to condemn the Nazi regime 
and the internal as well as the foreign policy of 
Hitler. 

But in general, the eyes of the Germans today 
are focused not on the past but on the future; and 
this future they envisage as something different 
from anything in their past. If one defines a 
yrogressive as a man who looks toward a new and 

tter future and a reactionary as one who looks 
longingly to the past, then I think it would be fair 
to say that the prevailing attitude in the German 
Federal Republic today is a progressive attitude. 
Certainly there are few reactionaries who are long- 
ing to turn back the clock of history. 

When I first arrived in Germany early in 1953, 
I was amazed to find how widely the plans for 
European integration were being discussed and 
with what degree of confidence the German lead- 
ers looked forward to the development of a new 
Europe. To be sure, the spokesmen for the Social 
Democratic Party, the opposition party, oppose 
the formation of a European Defense Community, 
but being democratic and oriented toward the 
West, even they have their plans for close mili- 
tary and economic cooperation between a large 
group of Western European nations. 

The city of Passau last summer arranged a festi- 
val of which the main theme was the development 
of a European community of nations. Anyone 
who had suggested an assembly to talk about 
European integration in 1925 would ay have 
been Sechoned a visionary fanatic. It may be that 
the German enthusiasm for the ideal of a united 
Europe is somewhat less today than it was 18 
months ago; the slowness with which the ratifica- 
tion of the Epc treaty has proceeded has had a 
somewhat chilling effect on the enthusiasm of some 
of the most European-minded leaders of German 
opinion. It is also true, and in view of the un- 

recedented character of the project not surpris- 
ing, that difficulties are now beginning to appear 
in connection with the Coal and Steel Community 
which are being given considerable publicity, but 
in spite of both these negative factors, it seems 
that the ideal of a new sort of future for Europe 
still has great vitality for a surprising number 
of people in the Federal Republic. Reports which 
have come to me from several sources indicate 
that the young people of Germany are, for the 
present at least, really enthusiastic about going 
forward with plans for a close military, economic, 
and political integration of the six nations who 
signed the Epc treaty and are now part of the 
Coal and Steel Community. Moreover, the agree- 
ment just signed by this Government to extend a 
loan of $100 million to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity,? I hope will galvanize German and West 


*For the texts of a communique and statements re- 
lating to the loan, see BULLETIN of May 3, 1954, p. 671. 
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European interests and prove a timely shot-in-the- 
arm for what is still the most important single 
venture in the field of European economic ¢o- 
operation. The year 1954 appears to be one of 
those years in European history when there is a 
tide running in a direction which we Americans 


can only regard as being the right direction f 


Whether this tide will be taken at its flood is still 
admittedly uncertain. 

Each one of you has probably his own version 
of the history of the last 50 years and is ready to 
defend his own particular thesis as to the origins 
of World War I, the failure of the Versailles 
Treaty, the rise of Hitler, and the subsequent 
disaster of World War II. My own interpreta. 
tion is that the Weimar Republic was founded on 
shifting sands. The violence of the years 1919 
and following, in which German assassinations, 
street fighting, and putsches played an impor. 
tant role, furthered the growth of political 
reaction. Many turned their eyes to the nation- 
alistic and militaristic ideals of the period from 
1870 to 1914. Therefore when the forces created 
by the great social catastrophe of inflation and un- 
employment and the failure of the victors in 
World War I to carry out a wise and prudent 
policy staged a series of revolutionary political 
events, nationalistic and militaristic ideals—reac- 
tion in short—came to the fore embodied in the 
person of Adolph Hitler. 

I recall this bit of history to your minds for the 
ay 0 of contrast. If 1 am right, the number 
of Germans today who envisage the future of their 
country in terms resembling the period of imperi- 
alistic glory is very small. Tonight, I refuse 
to be prophet, therefore if some of you are in- 
clined to say, ah!, but the German mood may 
change, I can only repeat that the difference in at- 
titude between 1954 and 1925 is a difference not of 
— but of kind. And after all, we mortals can 
only predict the future in terms of the facts of 
the present and the past. 


The Divided World 


Of course the fundamental difference in Ger- 
many and throughout the free world today 
between the present agonizing period in which we 
live and the relatively tranquil times of the 1920’ 
reflects the basic fact that we live in a divided 
world in an atomic age. For the people of Ger- 
many since 1945, the existence of a divided world 
has been ever present before their minds. Since 
the Berlin blockade, no German could question the 
fact that the Iron Curtain was being moved west- 
ward to the line of the Elbe River. This fact, 
coupled with the utter destruction of most Ger- 
man cities and the complete collapse of all Ger- 
man governmental structures on VE-Day in 1945 
has meant that the Germans since the end of 
World War IE have been literally struggling for 
their existence. The day-to-day task of merely 
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staying alive and attempting to reconstruct some 
kind of order from the ruins of their nation oc- 
cupied all their energies until very recent years. 
Therefore, the great difference in attitude between 
Germany today and 30 years ago, one may well 
say, is a consequence of the total defeat of Ger- 
many in World War II followed by the decision 
of the Western allies to prevent the sovietization 
of all of Germany by the Russians during the occu- 
pation period. Certainly the military events of 
1944 and 1945 and the East-West diplomatic 
struggle between the occupying powers of the 
period 1945 to 1949 set the scene for Germany 
today and for some years to come. 

When we talk of Germany, it is well to bear 
in mind that there are three Germanys: The Fed- 
eral Republic comprising that portion of the for- 
mer German Reich lying in the occupation zones 
of the British, the oak and the Americans, in- 
cluding some 50 million inhabitants; the Russian 
Zone with its 18 million Germans lying to the 
East; and the city of Berlin, the Western sectors 
of which are an island of freedom deep in the 
heart of the Soviet-occupied territory. hen I 
have been speaking about the attitude of the Ger- 
mans, I have referred to the attitude of the citizens 
of the Federal Republic and West Berlin. What 
the people living in the Soviet Zone feel about the 
past and future can be deduced from the evidence 
supplied by thousands of refugees. But the tragic 
fate of these 18 million Germans is one of the 
brutal facts of history which stand before the eyes 
of the fortunate Germans who live in the West- 
ern Zones. The dramatic events of June 17 last 
year underline the plight of the East Germans. 
They also demonstrated their courage and their 
desire for freedom. 

In the almost 9 years that have elapsed since 
the end of World War II, the 50 million Germans 
in the Federal Republic have been able to recon- 
struct a free democratic form of government 
which I hope and believe will soon be essentially 
sovereign. The cultural life of Western Ger- 
many, thanks to the wisdom of the British, the 
French, and the Americans, is again beginning to 
flourish in an atmosphere of democracy and free- 
dom. As to the physical rebuilding of West Ger- 
many, that is a fact so striking and so well known 
as to require no underlining to this audience. 
Thanks very largely to American aid, first by —_ 
cial appropriations and then through the Mar- 
shall plan, but thanks also to the energetic and 
skillful use of those funds by the Germans, Ger- 
man industry has revived and the cities are in 
process of being rapidly rebuilt. A traveler 
through Western Germany today will find all the 
signs of a prosperous, stable, industrialized so- 
ciety and, unless our economic experts are com- 
pletely wrong, the prospects for the continued 
satisfactory development of industry and com- 
merce in Western Germany are excellent indeed. 
The currency is stable and the relation between 
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the banking system and the government is such 
as to insure a stable financial policy. The atti- 
tude of the economic advisers of Chancellor 
Adenauer is very much on the side of the Ameri- 
can concepts of initiative and free enterprise. 
There is further evidence of the growing stability 
and health of the German economic and financial 
situation which is of particular interest to Ameri- 
cans. The Federal Government, in recent months, 
has found it possible to eliminate restrictions on 
the import from the United States of nearly 3,000 
commodities, many of which are of considerable 
importance to our agriculture. It has also sub- 
stantially reduced restrictions on the transfer of 
earnings on investments in Germany of U.S. resi- 
dents and on transfer of so-called “blocked mark 
accounts.” 


Contrast Between East and West Zones 


Contrast all this with what has been going on in 
such cities as Leipzig, Dresden, and the Soviet 
sector of Berlin. Here a puppet government was 
installed by Soviet fiat in 1949 and later given 
the appearance of constitutionality through sham 
elections in 1950 which favored the Communists. 
While the degrees of the severity of the regime 
have varied from time to time, the characteristics 
of a totalitarian state have been present from the 
day of the surrender of Germany in 1945. Indeed, 
and this is important, you must remember that 
great numbers of the inhabitants of this eastern 
part of Germany can never recall a time when they 
have not lived either under the totalitarian rule 
of the Nazis or the tyranny of the Soviet occupy- 
ing forces. The economic situation reflects the 
attempts of the Soviets to push their system west- 
ward to the Elbe River; the farms have been 
collectivized and the stores and industries largely 
nationalized. Those who have visited the cities 
in the Russian Zone tell me the physical contrast 
between the East and West is so evident as to be 
shocking. 

Certainly as I myself have seen so often in 
Berlin, there is a great distinction between West 
Berlin, our side of the fence, with its well-stocked 
shops, well-dressed inhabitants, motorcars, new or 
rebuilt libraries, churches and theaters, and its 
general air of freedom, and East Berlin, the Soviet 
side of the fence. When one enters the Soviet 
sector, one sees drabness and depression. In spite 
of the much vaunted Stalinallee, a workers’ hous- 
ing development built along Moscow lines, not a 
great deal of reconstruction has taken place. 
Above all else one is oppressed by the atmosphere 
of police control and austerity. 

The control in East Berlin and the East Zone is 
actually the control of Moscow. The appearances 
could lead a naive observer to think that the Ger- 
man Communist regime were masters in their own 
house. This facade has been redecorated recently 
by the proclamation of the sovereignty of the pup- 
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pet government. The Soviet maneuver has fooled 
no one and no standing will be accorded to the 
regime by the free nations of the world. 


The Refugee Problem 


That there have been two million refugees from 
the Russian Zone to the Federal Republic in the 
last 3 years will surprise no one. The stream is 
continuing at the rate of some 20,000 a month. For 
the last year the Russians have permitted relatively 
free travel between their zone and the rest of Ger- 
many—lI emphasize the word relative for the num- 
ber of ports of entry are few indeed and the traffic 
is strictly controlled. The border between the Rus- 
sian Zone and the Federal Republic is marked by 
barbed-wire fences, a plowed strip, and armed 
guards at every turn. But the relatively free 
travel means that as many refugees now come 
across the border as through Berlin. This con- 
tinued influx of several hundred thousand a year 
added to the 10 million refugees already in West 
Germany presents the Federal Republic with a 
serious problem. 

In recent months, as you are well aware, the 
Russians have been doing all in their power to at- 
tempt to raise the prestige of their satellite gov- 
ernment, the so-called German Democratic Repub- 
lic referred to colloquially in Germany as the Pan- 
kow regime. Mr. Molotov at the Berlin Confer- 
ence asked for the representatives of this govern- 
ment to come to the conference. When challenged 
by Mr. Dulles as to the legitimacy of this govern- 
ment and twitted about the forced election methods 
used to choose the Legislative Assembly in his 
zone, he unashamedly defended the Soviet concept 
of free elections. Both in his remarks and subse- 
quent articles in the East Berlin press, the system 
of elections with the help of Soviebenetaniin’ 
unity lists was defined as the “only free and demo- 
cratic” method of choosing representatives. The 
results of such elections (farcical from our point 
of view) were contrasted with what happens when 
in Soviet terminology militarists and capitalists 
are allowed to compete as they did in the elections 
of September which resulted in the return to 

ower of Chancellor Adenauer in the Federal 
epublic. 


Soviet Intentions 


More than one observer of the Berlin Confer- 
ence has drawn the conclusion from Mr. Molotov’s 
amazingly frank attitude that he was quite un- 
willing to consider proposals for free elections in 
all of Germany first of all because he did not wish 
to relinquish his control of the Russian Zone, and 
furthermore because he had his eyes fixed on the 
ultimate control of all of Germany itself. I shall 
long remember his cynical contempt for demo- 
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cratic procedures when he warned us: “We must 
not be carried away by parliamentary formalities 
and the organizational and technical aspects of this 
matter”; “this matter” happened to be the idea 

roposed by the United States, Great Britain, and 

rance and desired by all Germans of holding free 
and democratic elections throughout Germany. 
But Mr. Molotov thought that we were “carried 
way by formal constitutionalism.” It seemed to 
some of us that he was anxious to support his 
puppet regime in the Russian Zone for several 
reasons. First, for the sake of the prestige of 
those Germans who had cast their lot in with the 
Russians; second, because he needed to support 
the prestige of the satellite governments in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and nearby lands; and third, 
because he was preparing his case for the extension 
some day of his electoral methods to all of Ger- 
many. He seemed to have his eye on a future 
which would come when the wedge he was trying 
to drive between the Western allies finally 
found a weak spot and opened enormous cracks. 
That Mr. Molotov and his colleagues in the Krem- 
lin may dream such dreams at the present moment 
may seem fantastic. However whether it may 
sound impossible to us here and whether it is dis- 
believed by every German matters little to the 
men of the Kremlin. Mr. Molotov may assume 
that some day the present American foreign policy 
will weaken and our economic structure a 
that the American military forces will no longer 
consider Europe the outpost of their own defense, 
that the French and the Germans will renew their 
old hostility and be ready to stab each other in the 
back, that the whole free world will go through 
a major depression with a consequent vast unem- 
ployment in Western Germany. Under such a set 
of circumstances, the masters of the Soviet Union 
would be indeed in a position to talk about the 
German | pag ve in far different tones from those 
we heard in Berlin last January. 

Let me remind you that tonight I have promised 
not to be a prophet. My last few sentences have 
dealt only with what may well be a prophetic 
vision in the eyes of the dwellers of the Kremlin. 
If I am at all right in this supposition, then the 
task for us in the free world is to do all in our 
power to prevent the future resembling in any way 
that which Mr. Molotov and his associates may 
hopefully have in mind, and in this regard the 
United States and West Germany at present see 
eye to eye. For, as I have already reported, the 
German leaders seem anxious to work for some 
type of European integration; among the youth 
of Germany today the ideal of a new type of Euro- 
pean community has a powerful hold. One need 
not be a prophet to say that the future of free 
Europe depends on the future relations of Ger- 
many and France; in spite of many discourage- 
ments of the past few years, I believe the signs 
are still predominantly favorable for continued 
progress toward European cooperation. 
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Integration With Western Europe 


The policy of Chancellor Adenauer is a policy 
of integration of West Germany with Western 
Europe. He regards such integration as a nec- 
essary step toward the reunification of Germany 
in peace and freedom. Contrary to what some 
of tie political opponents maintain he believes 
there is no antithesis between unification and 
European integration. Rather, he and his asso- 
ciates believe that the Russians made it plain at 
Berlin that until the West proves itself to be 
strong and united, the Russians will not forego 
their ambitions to move the Iron Curtain further 
westward and will not consider relinquishing 
their hold on the Russian Zone of Germany. Fol- 
lowing his line of thought, one could look forward 
to the day when a reunited Germany can become 
one of the stalwart nations in a new type of free 
Europe, a free Europe which can face boldly the 
totalitarian challenge from the East. 

This vision of the future which appears to be 
in the minds of the leaders of the Federal Repub- 
lic today may be regarded by some of you as an 
illusion. I know the fear of a revitalized Ger- 
many exists. 

Many people in the United States are appre- 
hensive about what the new Germany will do. 
They have seen or heard or read of the teemin 
energy of West Germany in 1954. They only as 
themselves, “Will this powerful new nation prove 
a stabilizing influence or will it as it has twice 
in the memory of most of us draw us into a 
holocaust?” I have said I was not going to be 
a prophet but I do venture to summarize my pre- 
vious diagnosis: Germany today is unlike Ger. 
many either in the 1920’s, the 1930’s, or before 
World War I. There are a number of powerful 

olitical personalities in different parties work- 
ing toward a close cooperation with the West and 
strong believers in a peaceful and democratic 
Germany. These men need the help and under- 
standing of the freedom loving people of this 
country and the European nations. The error of 
the victors in the 1920’s must not be repeated. 
The recent declaration of assurance of Great 
Britain and the United States, contingent, of 
course, on the realization of the European Defense 
Community,’ renders it clear that the new Ger- 
many will be a firmly integrated member of the 
free world. I know no better answer to those who 
raise questions about the future of Germany after 
its sovereignty is restored. 


Netherlands Gives Carillon 
to United States 


The arrival in Washington of L. G. Kortenhorst, 
Chairman of the States General of the Nether- 
lands, to attend the ceremony transferring cus- 


*Tbid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 619. 
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tody of a carillon which the Netherlands people 
are giving to the people of the United States, was 
announced by the Department on May 3 (press 
release 224). Dr. Kortenhorst’s position in the 
Netherlands is analogous to the office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the United 
States. 

On April 4, 1952, Her Majesty, Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands, presented a token gift sym- 
bolizing the permanent carillon to be given at a 
future date The remaining 49 bells have now 
arrived and, pending the erection of a permanent 
tower for them, have been placed in a temporary 
framework in West Potomac Park. This gift is 
being offered in gratitude for the American con- 
tribution to the liberation of the Netherlands and 
for subsequent aid from the United States in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the Nether- 
lands. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, will take custody of the bells 
on behalf of the people of the United States during 
the ceremonies at West Potomac Park on May 5. 


Symbol of Rumanian People’s 
Fortitude and Perseverance 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 237 dated May 8 


President Eisenhower, in his address delivered 
at a luncheon of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 16, 1953, stated that one 
of the political settlements the United States looks 
forward to is the full independence of the East 
European nations. 

It is fitting that on May 10 the people of Ru- 
mania both at home and abroad should be re- 
minded of this statement by the President. May 
10, the traditional national holiday of the Ru- 
manian people, is celebrated in commemoration 
of three great events in Rumanian history. In 
1866, May 10 witnessed the proclamation of 
Charles as Prince of Rumania; 11 years later on 
the same date the Principality of Sinenie pro- 
claimed its independence; and on May 10, 1881, 
Charles was crowned, by the will of his people, 
King of Rumania. 

Knowing full well the people’s attachment to 
the anniversary of these glorious events in the 
history of their country, the present Rumanian 
regime attempted to shift the celebrations to other 
days in honor of more recent events. This effort, 
however, was fruitless. Even though the people 


of Rumania are today prevented by ruthless force 


* For the text of an address by President Truman made 
on the occasion of the acceptance of the gift, see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 21, 1952, p. 613. 
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from outward celebrations on May 10th, it is cel- 
ebrated in their hearts as a symbol of their for- 
titude and perseverance. It is my conviction that 
this fortitude and perseverance, which has served 


the Rumanian people so well during their entire 
history, will continue to serve them until they can 
recover their real independence of which they 
were so justly proud. 


U. S. Rejects Soviet Proposals for European Security 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


Following is the tewt of a note delivered on 
May 7 oy the American Embassy at Moscow to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply to 
the Soviet note of March 31, 1954, concerning 
European security: 


Press release 236 dated May 7 


The United States Government has consulted 
the British and French Governments and the other 
interested governments, and in particular those 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, on 
those aspects of the problem of European security 
which were fully discussed by the four Foreign 
Ministers at Berlin and to which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment again drew attention in its note of 
March 31. 

The United States Government has long been 
striving for the universal reduction of armaments, 
to include the prohibition of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction and the control of 
atomic energy. In the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments, and _ subse- 
quently in the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission, the United States Government has 
worked to secure international agreement on dis- 
armament and to put an end to the competition in 
armaments which is imposing such a burden upon 
the peoples of the world. Such agreement can 
only be reached by progressive and balanced dis- 
armament with effective safeguards which would 
remove the dangers of aggression from any 
quarter. The United States Government is deter- 
mined to do everything in its power to bring to 
a successful conclusion the conversations started as 
a result of President Eisenhower’s initiative as 
well as the disarmament negotiations which will 
shortly begin again in the United Nations. It 
hopes that the Soviet Government will make a 
constructive contribution to the solution of these 
problems. 

If these negotiations are to succeed, a sense of 
security and confidence must first be established. 
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It is in this light that the United States Govern- 
ment has again carefully studied the Soviet pro- 
ea on European security first put forward in 

erlin‘ and now repeated in the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note. In these the Soviet Government does 
not attempt to remove the actual causes of Euro- 
pean tension. Instead it proposes a new collective 
security treaty which is avowedly based on the 
neutralization and continued division of German 
while leaving unchanged the Soviet Government’s 
close political, economic and military control over 
the countries of Eastern Europe. This can only 
prolong insecurity and division in Europe. These 
proposals, even when amended to permit United 
States participation, do not provide any founda- 
tion for genuine security. 

The addition to the United Nations of such an 
organization as that proposed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, embracing the Soviet Union, the United 
States and all European countries would con- 
tribute nothing to what is already a world-wide 
security organization. It would not only be use- 
less but also dangerous because it world inevi- 
tably tend to destroy the authority of the United 
Nations. The United States Government can- 
not therefore accept the Soviet proposal. Col- 
lective security would best be safeguarded if the 
Soviet Government would permit the United Na- 
tions to function as the Charter intended. 

The Soviet Government has also suggested that 
its proposed Collective Security Pact should be 
accompanied by an extension of the Atlantic Pact 
through the adherence of the Soviet Union to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the completely unreal character of such 
a suggestion. It is contrary to the very prin- 
ciples on which the defense system and the security 
of the Western Nations depend. These nations 
have bound themselves by close ties of mutual 
confidence. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, which is much more than a purely mili- 
tary arrangement, is founded on the principle of 


*BuLetin of Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269. 
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individual liberty and the rule of law. The means 
of defense of its members have been pooled to 
provide collectively the security which they can- 
not attain individually, in the face of the military 
preponderance which the Soviet Union has at- 
tained in Europe since 1945 and of the westward 
expansion of a political, economic and military 
system subject to its sole control. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is wholly defensive. 
There is free and full exchange of information 
between all its members. All its decisions are 
taken by unanimous consent. The Soviet Union 
as a member of the organization would therefore 
be in a position to veto every decision. None of 
the member states is — to allow their joint 
defense system to be disrupted in this way. 

European and world security will not be pro- 
moted by the disruption of defensive associations 
of like-minded states and the substitution of new 
illusory security organizations. The United 
States Government remains convinced that the 
only way to remove the sense of insecurity which 
weighs on the world is through step-by-step solu- 
tions of individual problems. It does not believe 
that a lasting settlement can be achieved by erect- 
ing a new facade of security behind which the 
fundamental difficulties and divisions remain 
unchanged. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Western 
Powers at Berlin advocated a plan which would 
have constituted a first step towards the solution 
of the German problem.2 The Soviet Govern- 
ment would not even discuss this plan. The 
Western Powers also put forward proposals 
designed to reinforce the security of Europe on 
the basis of existing agreements. The Soviet 
Government refused also to consider these pro- 
posals. The Western Powers offered to accept 
the Soviet text of every unagreed article of the 
Austrian State Treaty. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment, far from agreeing to sign on its own terms, 
attached new and unacceptable conditions which 
would have totally changed the treaty from one 
of freedom and independence to one of indefinite 
occupation by foreign troops. 

The Soviet Government has repeated the criti- 
cisms it made at Berlin about plans for a European 
Defense Community. The United States Govern- 
ment has already stated its views on this subject. 
It is quite untrue to suggest that the present plans 
which are of limited scope are responsible for the 
division of Europe or aggravate the risk of war. 
The division of Europe was brought about by the 
Soviet Government, and its refusal to contem- 
plate the reunification of Germany on the basis of 
free elections is one of the elements that serves to 
perpetuate this division. In these circumstances 
the Federal Republic of Germany cannot be al- 
lowed to remain without any means of defense 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 186. 
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when the Eastern Zone of Germany, as its leaders 
openly acknowledge, possesses substantial armed 
forces. The United States Government considers 
that the best and safest way for all concerned to 
solve the problem of a German contribution to 
defense is within the framework of an association 
which by its very nature would prevent Germany 
from oc any individual armed action. 

The United States Government remains con- 
vinced of the urgent need to improve relations 
between states and to ensure mutual security. It 
suggests that progress could best be made toward 
the elimination of the sources of international 
tension if the Soviet Government would give con- 
crete evidence of its good intentions by joinin 
with the Governments of France, the Unite 
Kingdom and the United States in (1) finding a 
speedy settlement of the Austrian question that 
will restore to Austria its full sovereignty and 
independence; (2) seeking a lasting and accepta- 
ble solution of the German problem; (3) reachin 
early agreement on general, progressive, Nehinaelt 
and supervised disarmament: such agreement 
should specifically include the prohibition of 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction and 
the control of atomic energy under adequate safe- 
guard; (4) working for solutions of the most 
pressing problems in the Far East at the Geneva 
conference; (5) conforming their behavior in the 
United Nations to the principles of the Charter 
and so enabling the United Nations to fulfill its 
true role as an effective organization for collective 
security. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE OF MARCH 31 


The Soviet Government finds it necessary to call the 
attention of the United States Government to the 
following: 


The Soviet Union has consistently pursued a policy of 
peace and of improving relations between countries. 

This is reflected in the proposals which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has put before the United Nations for a general 
arms reduction and for the prohibition of atomic and other 
weapons of wholesale annihilation.’ 

If the proposal of a general arms reduction and the 
prohibition of atomic and other of the most dangerous 
weapons of wholesale annihilation were adjusted, the 
heavy burden the people carry now owing to the continued 
arms drive would be greatly eased, and the danger that 
such major scientific discoveries as the discovery of ways 
of employing atomic energy might be used for destructive 
purposes would be eliminated. 

The solution of this problem would be highly significant 
in promoting peace and the security of the peoples. 

Up to now, as is known, it has not been possible to obtain 
the proper international agreements on the afore- 
mentioned important issues because of the difficulties en- 
countered. 

This circumstance, however, should not detract from the 
significance of the efforts, especially on the part of the big 
powers, which bear a particular responsibility for the 


* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 834. 
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maintenance of world peace, to obtain such agreements. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned it will continue 
to insist that a substantial reduction in the arms and 
armed forces of the countries is necessary and that an 
agreement must be reached to rule out the employment of 
atomic energy for destruction and the wholesale annihila- 
tion of human beings. 

The significance of such efforts on the part of the coun- 
tries is growing ever greater, especially since the destruc- 
tive power of atomic weapons is constantly increasing and, 
more than that, there have appeared hydrogen weapons 
which are many times more powerful than atomic weapons. 

There can be no doubt that the employment of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons in a war would bring the peoples 
untold suffering. 

It would mean the wholesale annihilation of civilians 
and the destruction of big cities, the centers of present-day 
industry, culture, and science, including such old centers 
of civilization as the leading capitals of the world. 

In observing corresponding efforts to make it easier to 
reach agreement on these major problems, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment also is acting on the belief that there are other, 
as yet unutilized, opportunities for building up peace. 

First of all, the significance of strengthening security 
in Europe should be noted, inasmuch as the maintenance 
of peace in Europe is decisively important if general peace 
is to be maintained and a new world war prevented. 

With this in view, the Soviet Government put a pro- 
posal to guarantee security in Europe before the Berlin 
meeting of French, British, United States, and Soviet 
foreign ministers and, in this connection, submitted a 
draft of the fundamentals of a general Buropean treaty 
for collective security in Europe. 

The draft provides for a general Buropean system of 
security based on the collective efforts of all the countries 
of Europe. 

All the European countries, irrespective of social sys- 
tems, can be participants. This includes Germany. 

Moreover, pending the integration of Germany, the 
German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic could be signatories to the treaty. 

In the case of an armed attack on any one of the signa- 
tories, the treaty stipulates that the attacked country 
shall be assisted by every possible means, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain international 
peace and security in Europe. 

Consequently, the draft proposals for a general Euro- 
pean treaty are intended to establish an effective system 
of collective security in Europe in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

The creation of a general European system of collective 
security would put an end to the formation in Europe of 
antagonistic military groups of countries. 

The establishment of such groups invariably tends to 
aggravate relations between countries and increase hostil- 
ity and distrust, to say nothing of the fact that it is at- 
tended by an arms drive with all the resulting conse- 
quences for the people. 

It should also be borne in mind that the creation of 
one military group of countries invariably precipitates 
corresponding action on the part of other countries to 
guarantee their security. 

As a result, there arises a situation in which relations 
between countries are based not on a desire for mutual 
cooperation in the interests of keeping peace, but on such 
an off-setting of each other as inevitably increases the 
strain in relations between countries and thereby height- 
ens the menace of another war. 

It must not be overlooked that both the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars were preceded by the establishment of 
antagonistic military groups of countries and the split- 
ting of Europe into two hostile camps. 

Nor must we forget the particularly dangerous role of 
German militarism in such military groups and in pro- 
voking the First and Second World Wars. 

All this underscores how important it is to offset the 
policy of forming antagonistic military groups of coun- 
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tries with a policy of effective cooperation on the part of 
all the European countries for the sake of maintaining 
and promoting peace. 

Such cooperation between all the European countries, 
large and small, irrespective of social systems, would 
make it possible to avoid a situation in which Europe 
is periodically embroiled in devastating wars as the his- 
tory of the European countries for the last 100 years 
shows. 

It is for this reason that the Soviet Government time 
and time again has called the attention of the United 
States Government as well as the British and French 
Governments to the danger inherent in the formation 
of military groups of countries. 

For one, the Soviet Government has drawn attention 
to this in view of the plans to form what is called the 
European Defense Community, plans that lead to the 
restoration of German militarism with all the resulting 
dangerous consequences for peace in Burope, especially 
for the security of West Germany’s neighbors. 

The plans to form a European Defense Community, it 
is known, stipulate the establishment of a closed military 
group of six European countries behind the screen of 
which a so-called European army, comprising the armed 
forces of France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and West Germany, too, would be organized. 

The main role in this European army is assigned to 
the armed forces of West Germany with Nazi generals 
at the head. This conflicts with the commitments as- 
sumed by France, Britain, and the United States together 
with the Soviet Union not to permit a resurgence of 
German militarism. 

What is more, there are already plans on foot to es- 
tablish several dozen West German divisions. 

It is also well-known that in view of the plans to 
organize a European army, the ruling quarters of West 
Germany are openly working to speed the remilitarization 
of West Germany and to form regular armed forces of 
all kinds and no longer find it necessary to conceal their 
aggressive aims with respect to neighboring countries. 

For this reason the peace-minded nations of Europe, 
especially West Germany’s neighbors, cannot but feel 
a legitimate anxiety for their security, in view of the 
danger stemming from a reviving German militarism 
and the incorporation of West Germany in a European 
Defense Community. 

Reviving German militarism and forming military 
groups in Europe, far from promoting peace, means pav- 
ing the way for another war. 

Yet today, more than ever before, all the peace-minded 
countries, and above all the big powers, should direct 
their efforts to preventing a new war and to seeing that 
the peoples of Europe—including the Germans—are not 
involved in another war, which in present conditions is 
particularly dangerous for the nations. 

This can be successfully achieved if instead of antag- 
onistic military groups of European countries, there is 
created a system of security based on the common efforts 
of all the European countries. 

At the same time the establishment of such a system 
of collective security in Europe would promote a general 
peace. This is the very reason why the idea of collective 
security in Europe, especially since the Berlin meeting, 
commands the energetic support of a number of countries, 
as well as of large international forces. 

When the’ Soviet proposal to conclude a general Euro- 
pean treaty was examined at the Berlin meeting, there 
proved to be divergencies which made it impossible to 
reach agreement. 

However, in view of the importance of reaching the 
proper agreement on this major issue the Soviet Govern- 
ment feels it would be expedient to continue discussion 
of the proposal. 

In connection with the examination of the Soviet pro- 
posal to guarantee’ collective security in Europe, the 
opinion has been voiced that it is undesirable that the 
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United States should remain outside the treaty for collec- 
tive security in Europe. 

In view of this, and, bearing in mind the participation 
of the United States during World War II in the common 
fight against Nazi aggression, and the responsibility 
which it bears, along with the Soviet Union, France and 
Britain, for a post-war settlement in Europe, also con- 
sidering the view expressed by the United States Govern- 
ment at the Berlin meeting,‘ the Soviet Government, for 
its part, sees no obstacles in the way of a favorable ad- 
justment of the problem of United States participation in 
a general European treaty for collective security in 
Europe. 

Thus the difficulty in the way of an agreement to set 
up a system of collective security in Europe which has 
been noted up to now should disappear. 

When the Soviet proposal for a general European treaty 
was examined at the Berlin meeting, the matter was also 
raised of the place and role of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in connection with the establishment of a 
system of collective security in Europe. 

The spokesman of the United States, as well as Britain 
and France, asserted that the North Atlantic Treaty was 
defensive and was not directed against any country or 
group of countries. 

Statements to this effect have been made by official rep- 
resentatives of the United States, as well as spokesmen 
of Britain and France, since the Berlin meeting in com- 
ment on the Soviet proposal to establish a general Euro- 
pean system of collective security. 

The position of the Soviet Government with regard to 
the North Atlantic Treaty is well known, The Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. did not share, nor can it today, the 
view that this treaty was defensive. 

The Soviet Government proceeds from the fact that the 
North Atlantic Treaty establishes a closed group of coun- 
tries and ignores the problem of averting fresh German 
aggression. 

And inasmuch as the Soviet Union, of all the big powers 
that belonged to the anti-Hitler coalition, is the only one 
that is not a signatory to this treaty, the North Atlantic 
Treaty cannot but be regarded as an aggressive pact 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

Plainly enough, given the proper conditions the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization could lose its aggressive 
character—that is, if all the big powers that belonged to 
the anti-Hitler coalition became its participants. 

In view of this the Soviet Government, guided by the 
unchanged principles of its foreign policy of peace and 
desirous of relaxing the tension in international relations, 
states its readiness to join with the interested govern- 
ments in examining the matter of having the Soviet 
Union participate in the North Atlantic treaty. 

Inasmuch as the United States Government, as well as 
the British and French, say they wish to ease world ten- 
sion and promote peace, we may expect that they will 
look with favor on steps to insure such a situation where- 
by the North Atlantic Treaty would acquire a really 
defensive character and the ground would be laid to 
prevent any part of Germany from becoming involved in 
military groups. 

In such a case the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
would cease to be a closed military group of states; it 
would be open to other European countries—and this, 
along with the establishment of an effective system of 
collective security in Europe, would be highly important 
in consolidating world peace. 

The Soviet Government feels that problems arising in 
this connection could be settled to the satisfaction of all 
the interested countries in the interests of a more endur- 
ing peace and great security for the peoples. 


‘For statements made by Secretary Dulles at Berlin on 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 15, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 267, and 
Mar. 1, 1954, p. 311. 
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Economic Assistance to India 


Statement by George V. Allen 
Ambassador to India* 


I welcome this opportunity to appear before 
you to support the proposal for economic and tech- 
nical assistance to India as recommended to the 
Congress by the President earlier this year. 

There has been much discussion about India’s 
attitude toward us and some questioning as to 
whether we should continue our aid with the cur- 
rent year’s program. I hope that the information 
I have obtained during my year of service in 
India will assist the members of this Committee in 
acting on this request. 

First, let me say that the leaders of India desire 
our aid and will welcome its continuance. And 
from personal experience and observation I be- 
lieve that past aid has been used effectively and 
that the proposed program for 1955, if approved 
by Congress, will also be effectively used. 

Indians are well aware of what we are doing to 
help them. Americans today are advising in the 
various Ministries in New Delhi and throughout 
India. They have established personal relation- 
ships of a very friendly character, and their work 
is being made more immediately effective because 
of the economic aid which is supporting their 
technical advice. They are working ~ih fallen 
experts and technicians in bringing to the Indian 
people some realization of the people’s hope and 
demand for economic improvement. In my opin- 
ion, it is in the national interests of the United 
States to continue our aid in a manner so that its 
effectiveness will not be impaired. 

The people of India and their leaders believe in 
a democratic form of government and are trying 
to make economic progress through democratic 
institutions. This is in sharp contrast to auto- 
cratic, dictatorial, Communist methods. The 

resent ae of India and the Congress 

arty are politically committed to achieving such 
progress. I admire their courage and aspirations. 
It would be a tragic day for us if their present 
confidence in democratic methods should fail and 
they thereby would abandon hope for the future 
under a democratic form of government. It is 
fully in our own interest to do what we can to 
assist in the present effort now being made in 
India. 

I am keenly aware of the differences of opinion 
and policies between India and ourselves. The 
foreign policies of the Government of India and 
of the United States are frequently divergent. 
But we should keep in mind that democracy and 
freedom of opinion go hand in hand and that 
freedom must accept diversity of views. It is my 





1 Made before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, on May 4 (press release 226). 
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belief that an independent India is a source of 
strength to the free world. 

Let me say that my views on next year’s aid 

rogram for India were not arrived at lightly; in- 
8 , I have considered this question serious] 
and continuously over a period of 12 months. 
have come to the conclusion that it is wise to con- 
tinue a substantial program and that the results of 
such action will be beneficial to both India and 
ourselves. 


Termination of Pakistan 
Wheat Program 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali of Pakistan 
announced at Karachi on April 27 that the special 
U.S. wheat program had achieved its — and 
could be terminated. Shipments of nearly 23 
million bushels (610,976 tons) successfully averted 
critical famine conditions that had beset his coun- 
try, Prime Minister Ali said. , 

On the same date, the Director of Foreign Oper- 
ations, Harold E. Stassen, issued the following 
statement : 

The Pakistan wheat program which has come to suc- 
cessful fruition stands as a worthy example of the high 
purposes of United States foreign policies. It has helped 
save from starvation millions of human beings. It has 
been gratefully received and efficiently administered and 
distributed. It has helped a friendly nation avert a 
national disaster by providing food which was in abun- 
dant supply in the United States. Through this program, 
we have contributed to economic stability in Pakistan and 
strengthened confidence and morale. 

The people of Pakistan are to be congratulated on the 
careful manner in which they carried out the handling 
and distribution of this wheat. 


rop failures caused by severe droughts in 1951 
and 1952 confronted ailions of Pakistan’s popu- 
lation with the threat of famine in 1953. On 
April 22 Pakistan asked for emergency aid from 
the United States and President Eisenhower re- 
quested the Congress to give him authority to 
make available up to 1 million tons of wheat out 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks.’ 

The Congress sped through legislation and on 
June 25 President Eisenhower signed the bill. 
The next day, the first shipment of wheat left 
Baltimore for Karachi.’ It arrived July 21. 

The Pakistan Wheat Aid Act provided for ship- 
ment of 700,000 tons (about 26 million bushels) 
of wheat to Pakistan on a grant basis. An addi- 
tional 300,000 tons could be made available under 
the legislation on a grant, loan, or purchase basis, 


* BULLETIN of June 22, 1953, p. 889. 

* Tbid., July 6, 1953, p. 15. 

* For text of remarks made by Horace A. Hildreth, U. S. 
Ambassador to Pakistan, at the shiploading ceremony, see 
ibid. 
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depending on the situation. Neither the balance 
of approximately 87,000 tons nor the 300,000 ton 
reserve will be needed, it now develops. 

At one time, as many as 28 vessels were on the 
high seas carrying wheat to Pakistan. The 94th 
and last shipment, consisting of 2,470 tons, is now 
enroute and is due to arrive in Chittagong about 


May 22. 

The Pakistani Finance Minister has announced 
that some 30 percent of the wheat received was 
distributed free to the most needy. The balance 
reached the market through the normal channels 
of distribution. Because the food grain was 
readily available to the consumer, the price de- 
clined sufficiently to produce a stabilizing effect on 
other basic foods. 

The Pakistani Ambassador to the United States 
has said that “several million” of his people have 
been saved from starvation by the program. 

From the sale of the wheat, the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment expects to realize about $50 million in 
rupees which is earmarked to support projects 
agreed upon by the United States and Pakistan 
Governments as necessary to the development of 
the country, with emphasis on projects designed to 
provide against a recurrence of this last famine 
threat. 

Wheat was shipped from the United States in 
bulk and was bagged in the hold of the ship upon 
its arrival in Karachi by Pakistani workmen who 
labored around the clock. The sacks of wheat were 
distributed via sealed railroad cars, trucks, and 
even by camel to the remote villages. 

About 67 percent of the wheat shipped was hard 
winter wheat, which is used in rer a chappati. 
The remainder was soft wheat. Of the ships that 
carried wheat to Pakistan, 56.9 percent were of 
U. S. registry. The shipments originated from 
the following areas of the United States: 33 per- 
cent from the Atlantic coast, 59 percent from the 
gulf ports, and 8 percent from the Pacific North- 
west. 


PAKISTAN OFFERS TOKEN OF GRATITUDE 


The Government of Pakistan announced on 
May 5 that “as a token of deep appreciation of 
the people of Pakistan of the valuable gift of 
wheat made by the United States Government last 
year, the Government of Pakistan have decided 
to supply, at their own cost, the labor needed for 
the construction of the new Chancery premises, 
which the United States Government hopes to 
build in Karachi. This offer has been formally 
made to the United States Government.” 


In a statement issued on May 4 (press release — 


227), Acting Secretary Murphy said: 


_ “The generous offer of the Government of Pak- 
istan to supply, at Pakistan’s cost, the labor that 
would be involved in the construction of a Chan- 
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cery building for the United States Embassy in 
Karachi is acknowledged with great appreciation. 

“The United States Government has been in- 
formed that this gesture represents the desire of 
the Government and the people of Pakistan to 
give evidence of their deep appreciation for emer- 
gency wheat shipments, which the United States 
supplied to Pakistan. The wheat aid program 
was successfully completed recently with a Pak- 
istan Government announcement that no further 
shipments were needed. 

“The Department of State plans to avail itself 
of Pakistan’s offer and will request, through the 
appropriate channels, funds with which to con- 
struct the Chancery. In the meantime the Pak- 
istan Government’s concrete gesture of gratitude 
will be warmly received in the United States.” 


immigration Into Israel 


Press release 231 dated May 5 

The Israeli Ambassador to the United States, 
Abba Eban, called upon Assistant Secretary 
Byroade on May 5 to protest officially certain re- 
marks made by Mr. Bronade in an address at 
Philadelphia on May 1.’ 

The Israeli protest centered around the portion 
of that address on immigration into Israel. 

Mr. Byroade explained to the Ambassador that 
he had felt impelled to speak frankly on what 
seemed to be some of the underlying causes of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute because it seemed to be in- 
creasingly affecting the security of the Middle 
East—and, hence, that of the United States. He 
said he felt the American people were entitled to 
such information, particularly in view of the new 
evidence of Soviet intentions in the Middle East 
which had not heretofore been highlighted for the 
American people. 

Mr. Eban was informed by Mr. Byroade that he 
regretted the Israeli Government had interpreted 
his remarks on the subject of immigration as an 
intervention in Israel’s internal affairs. It seemed 
to him that the Israeli Government had overlooked 
the basic point in that portion of the speech, which 
was that the Arab would does have a fear of Israeli 
expansion at some future date to meet the needs 
of an expanded citizenry. The fact that such a 
fear existed reached the Department daily in its 
many reports from all over the Middle East and 
was confirmed by frequent firsthand observation in 
the field of visiting Department of State personnel. 

Mr. Byroade pointed out that an analysis of his 
speech would reveal that the course of action Israel 
might choose to lay at rest this type of fear of the 
Arabs was not specified ; and he hoped that serious 


attention would still be given by the Government 


* BULLETIN of May 10, 1954, p. 708. 
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of Israel to finding a solution to the problem raised. 
The address merely stated that assurances by the 
Great Powers should be supplemented by Israel 
herself finding some way to lay at rest this concern 
of her neighbors and thus remove this specter of 
fear—which he had said did not seem to him to be 
based upon reality—from minds in the Middle 
East. It called upon wise statesmanship to find a 
way of such accomplishment. 


International Bank Report 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on May 3 reported a net income of 
$15,006,406 for the 9-month period ended March 
31, 1954, compared with $12,947,735 for a corre- 
sponding period in 1953. 

This income was placed in the supplemental 
reserve against losses on loans and guaranties, 
and raised the reserve to $91,519,917. an com- 
missions amounted to $8,552,839 and were credited 
to the bank’s special reserve, increasing that re- 
serve to $45,789,316. 

Total reserves on March 31, 1954, were 
$137,309,233. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $36,994,782, compared with $31,682,273 for 
the corresponding period in 1953. Expenses 
totaled $21,988,376, including $4,417,789 of ad- 
ministrative expenses, $14,776,629 of bond in- 
terest, and $2,793,958 of bond issuance and other 
financial expenses. The bonds issued during the 
9-month period were $75 million 3 percent 3-year 
bonds, due October 1, 1956; $100 million 314 per- 
cent 15-year bonds, due January 1, 1969; Swiss 
franc 50 million 314 percent 15-year bonds, due 
July 1, 1968; and Swiss franc 50 million 31% per- 
cent 15-year bonds, due December 1, 1968. In 
addition, the bank signed an agreement for the 
issuance of Swiss franc 50 million 314 percent 
18-year bonds, due April 15, 1972. 

uring the 9-month period, the bank made 22 
loans totaling $275,482,000 in Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Iceland, Italy, Japan 
Nicaragua, Panama, Turkey, and the Union o 
South Africa. These loans increased total loans 
signed by the bank to $1,866,248,464 as of March 
31. Disbursements on loans were $211,591,099, 
bringing total disbursements to $1,314,852,214. 

Repayments of principal were received from 
borrowers as due; they totaled $2,715,263 and 
brought total principal repayments to $15,383,573 
on March 31. During the period, the bank also 
sold or agreed to sell to private investors $21,- 


607,465 principal amount of its loans; this in- 
cluded $16,322,767 without its guaranty and 
$5,284,698 with its guaranty. At March 31, 1954, 


these transactions brought total sales of effective 
loans to $91,622,119; $36,534,275 of these sales 
were made without the bank’s guaranty. 
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The United States and Canada as Neighbors and Partners 


by Vincent Masse 
denne deme of Canada* 


First may I thank you for the high compliment 
you have paid my country this morning and for 
the warmth of your welcome which has touched 
me very deeply. I feel greatly honored that I 
should be rs | to meet, on this occasion, the mem- 
bers of the two great legislative bodies assembled 
in this Chamber. I am conscious at this mo- 
ment—and who would not be—of the relation 
between the course of world events and the deci- 
sions which are arrived at here. You have given 
me a rare privilege today, and I am very grateful 
to you for it. 

i feel no stranger in this city. I spent several 
very pleasant years here long ago, when my task 
was to set up the first diplomatic mission from 
Canada to your country, and my privilege to serve 
as envoy. This was when the nations of our 
Commonwealth commenced to send their own 
representatives abroad—first to this capital—each 
concerned with his country’s business but all look- 
ing on the same sovereign as the head of the 
Commonwealth. 

As Canadian Minister I bore credentials from 
our sovereign. I now come to you again as a 
representative of the Crown—this time not in a 
post abroad but in one at home. “Governor Gen- 
eral” is, perhaps, a rather misleading term. A 
person holding that office does not govern. His 
functions, indeed, can easily be confused with those 
of governors in some other countries who, unlike 
him, are administrators. We, no less than your- 
selves, are, of course, a completely free and inde- 
pendent nation. Canada alone among the 
countries of the Americas is a constitutional mon- 
archy. Under our system the Governor General 
represents the sovereign, who is the head of our 
Canadian State, and with us, all actions in the field 
of government from the passing of legislation to 
the delivering of mail are performed, to quote the 
ancient phrase we use, “On Her Majesty’s service.” 


* Address made before a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on May 4; reprinted from 
the Cong. Rec. of the same date, p. 5634. 
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In June of last year, an event took place of high 
significance to us in Canada. In none of Her 

ajesty’s realms was her coronation celebrated 
with greater fervor. May I say that as your 
neighbors, we Canadians were greatly touched by 
the deep and widespread interest ee by the 
American people in this event. ay I be per- 
mitted to convey to you the sincere appreciation of 
the Queen’s subjects in Canada, for your sensitive 
understanding of a ceremony which meant so 
much to us and, we believe, much to the world. 


Declaration of Independence a Challenge 


On an occasion such as this, made possible b 
your graceful hospitality, one is reminded of a 
that our Commonwealth owes to you, and, indeed, 
has owed ever since you established your free Re- 
public here on this continent. The principles en- 
shrined in your Declaration of Independence and 
in your Constitution were a challenge to the 
British peoples in the 18th century, and since, to 
seek out the sources of their ancient freedom— 
sources from which we all have fed. Thus, you 
helped us to cultivate our own institutions under 
the Crown, which to us is a symbol of freedom and 
duty. Weare grateful to you for aiding us in the 
Commonwealth to preserve and enrich our own 
way of life. 

ven at the very beginning, the noble emotions 
inspired by the declaration of the fathers of this 
Republic, and the solid framework of the Consti- 
tution which they built, were comprehended and 
welcomed by many in Great Britain. I belong to 
a club in London—a stronghold of the Whigs in 
the 18th century—many of whose members used 
to receive the news of General Washington’s vic 
tories with undisguised satisfaction. One of them, 
indeed, boasted that he had drunk the General’s 
health every night during the course of the war 
in America. 

To say that you in the United States and we in 
Canada have much in common, is a venerable 
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platitude. Living as we do side by side on the 
game continent, our resemblances are many. We 
have, too, similar views on fundamental things. 
Among our common characteristics, one of the 

test, I believe, is our dislike of regimenta- 
tion—our respect for the differences which lend 
color to everyday existence. We believe that each 
man sould en his own life; that each group of 
men should preserve its own customs. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that for all that we have in 
common, you and we should each preserve certain 
habits and traditions which we cherish because 
they belong to us. We know it is not your wish to 
have on your borders a mere replica of your own 
country, but rather a self-respecting community 
faithful to its own ways. Weare thus better neigh- 
bors, because self-respect is the key to respect for 
others. On our side of the border you will find a 
country in which parliamentary government has 
been, we believe, successfully married to a federal 
system; a country whose people cherish two 
languages and two cultures—English and French; 
a land which has inherited from its mother coun- 
tries in the Old World many forms and customs 
which have been happily fitted into life in the 
New. These ways of ours you respect because they 
are ours, just as we respect your ways because they 
are yours. Thus, in the words of the Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, which laid 
the foundation of our present concord as long ago 
as 1794, we “promote a disposition favorable to 
friendship and good neighborhood.” 

In Canada we are indeed fortunate in our neigh- 
borhood. We havea warmhearted neighbor. This 
your people have shown us over the years. There 
are countless bodies in this country in which, 
through your invitations, Canadians share mem- 
bership with their American friends. We are 
not unmindful of what we owe to your great uni- 
versities and foundations. Let me say, too, that 
we are ever conscious of the warmth of the hos- 
pitality we receive when we are your guests. 


U.S. Strength Dedicated to Freedom 


We have a powerful neighbor. Your massive 
strength, economic and military, excites a sense 
of wonder at its magnitude. The dedication of 
this power to the cause of freedom evokes the 
age of all who love freedom everywhere. 

our Canadian neighbors know that when you 
assumed the grave responsibilities you bear today, 
it was not of your choosing. And for what you 
have done, we honor you. 

We have a friendly neighbor. There is no need 
to enlarge on the traditions of neighborly good 
sense which for so long have marked our relations, 
We can only hope that they may be reflected else- 
where in this troubled world. 

We are happy to think that we know you well. 
Countless Canadians have personal friends on this 
side of the border. Many of us have relatives 
here. It is, of course, natural that a small com- 
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munity should know more of a larger neighbor 
than that neighbor knows of it. We are gettin 
to know each other better as the years pass. We 
welcome your visits to us. Often your objective 
may be the river or the forest, and we are happ 
to offer you a playground. But perhaps you will 
let me say that we would not have our visitors 
show too strong a preference for those parts of 
Canada which are not yet inhabited by Canadians. 
We should like you to know our people—what 
they do and how they do it. I would not, of 
course, suggest that you are unaware of what is 
going on in Canada in the field of engineering 
and industry for example. Much of our develop- 
ment in these spheres, I need not say, is a result 
of your confidence in our future. Nowhere has 
our recent growth met with warmer acclaim than 
in this country. It is true that quite extraordi- 
nary things have happened of late in Canada, but 
we prefer sober adjectives with which to describe 
them. Our expansion has been rapid, but it is 
steady and it is built on sound realities. It is 
based on the character of our people and on the 
quality of our national life. It is based on a 
hardihood and spirit of adventure as remarkable 
as that shown by our first explorers; on the dis- 
ciplined intellect of our men of science seeking 
out new horizons of knowledge and usefulness; 
on the devotion of our legislators working to ful- 
fill the conscious vision of the fathers of our Con- 
federation who almost 100 years ago came to- 
gether to found a new nation. We believe that 
the Canada of today is not unworthy of inspec- 
tion. I invite you to come and see us. 


Working Together in the International Community 


I have talked about ourselves as your neighbors. 
I have said little about ourselves as your partners. 
You and we work together in the international 
community. Along with kinsmen and friends 
across the seas, we are allies in defense of the 
things we value. And, if I may say so, I think 
that we in Canada, like you, have given proof that 
those values must be actively and zealously de- 
fended. Thus, in the Far North we are working 
with you to strengthen the defenses of this con- 
tinent on our territory and on yours. In Korea 
there has been, from an early stage, a brigade 
group of Canadian troops. They are now stand- 
ing guard against the possibility of renewed at- 
tack. Twelve squadrons of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and a further Canadian brigade group 
are stationed in Europe. Such formations, I need 
hardly say, should naturally be related in our 
minds to the size of the population which provides 
them. 

We are also supplying our European friends 
with mutual aid on a considerable scale. Canada, 
too, is giving help under the Colombo plan to the 
countries of southern Asia. We believe, as you 
do, that the problems of our time cannot be solved 
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by military strength alone. The line can be held 
only by the deployment of force, but the objec- 
tive—peace—can be won only by the quality of 
infinite patience. In our collaboration, we may 
not always agree on every detail of the plans we 


must discuss together, but there is no difference 
between us on the fundamental aims which we 
ursue; we may differ now and then on the “hows? 
ut never on the “whys.” You may depend upon 
us as faithful friends and comrades. 


U.S. Economic Relations With Latin America 


by Henry F. Holland 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


In no part of the country is there greater in- 
terest in international trade or a more thorough 
and constructive understanding of the factors 
that shape it than there is in the New Orleans 
area. This being true, you will undoubtedly be 
interested in some analysis of the effect on our 
economic relations with Latin America of the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference recently con- 
cluded in Caracas? and of the Conference of Min- 
isters of Finance or Economy scheduled for Rio 
de Janeiro next fall. 

At Caracas the attitude of the delegates from 
the other American Republics was precisely what 
yours or mine would have been under the same 
circumstances. They wanted to know the eco- 
nomic policy of this Administration as regards 
Latin America. They wanted to explain the cor- 
responding policies of their own governments. 
Finally, they were eager to get down to a con- 
structive discussion of what could be done about 
specific problems within the framework of those 
policies. 

At that time, some rather important aspects of 
our foreign economic policies were in the process 
of being defined. Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s re- 
port and recommendations,’ drafted after his his- 
toric trip through South America, were before 
the public. The recommendations of the Randall 
Commission* had been published and those of 
Senator Capehart were made public during the 
course of the Conference. Nevertheless, none of 


1 Address made before the Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference, New Orleans, La., on Apr. 29 (press 
release 218 dated Apr. 28). 

*For a report on the Conference, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
26, 1954, p. 634. 

* Tbid., Nov. 23, 1953, p. 695. 

* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
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these had been formally adopted by either the 
Executive or the Congress. 

On the other hand it was known that by next 
fall the President’s message on foreign economic 
policy ° and his legislative rte grog implementin: 
it would have been submitted to Congress an 
acted upon by it. We therefore made the deci- 
sion, which I feel was constructive, that we would 
meet again at a Conference of Ministers of Fi- 
nance or Economy in Rio next fall. By that time 
those important aspects of our own foreign policy 
which are now undergoing reexamination should 
have been passed upon by the Executive and the 
Congress. This will, I am confident, give us a 
basis for firm decisions on specific problems. 

Wisely, it was decided that we would go ahead 
with a full discussion of economic problems at 
Caracas. The resulting discussions were beneficial 
to all of us. The United States now has before it 
a complete statement of those problems which 
most concern the other governments. We know 
in general how they would like to go about solving 
those problems. Where our own policy was clear 
we, in turn, stated frankly the position of our 
Government on each of these points. This ex- 
change of views will be exceedingly helpful to all 
of us in preparing for the Rio conference. 

There is much that we can do by way of prepara- 
tion. To the greatest extent practical, we must 
arrive ‘at a definition of our economic policy in 
Latin America. As I have said, the President's 
message to Congress of March 30 and the action of 
a on his legislative program will establish 
guideposts for our policy. 

That pay we know will not be static. In the 
hands of an executive and legislative branch, 
seeking the same goal, it will be susceptible of 


* Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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modification and improvement to meet changing 
conditions. 

Months in advance of Rio we must sit down with 
representatives of each of the American govern- 
ments and compare our own policies and programs 
with theirs in order to find those areas of agree- 
ment in which we can work together constructively. 
Without waiting for the conference we must set 
ourselves to the task of solving as many as possible 
of those bilateral problems that do not require the 
combined attention of all the ministers of finance 
or economy. There is much to be done between 
now and the time when we meet in Brazil. 


Our Basic Economic Goal in Latin America 


I have referred several times to our economic 
policy in Latin America. Its basic goal is clear, 
and we must never lose sight of it. Very simply, 
it is to make our contribution to the establishment 
in each of the Latin American countries of a 
strong, self-reliant, and durable national economy. 

There are two points which I would like to 
make regarding this policy. The first is that while 
the achievement of our goal will undoubtedly help 
greatly in our united effort to eliminate commu- 
nism from this hemisphere, that is not our major 
purpose. As Secretary Dulles said in Caracas, our 
goal would be the same if there were no Communist 
problem. Happily, its accomplishment will con- 
tribute to the solution of that problem, but in that 
connection we must remember two things. 

First, the economic programs of the other Amer- 
ican Republics are of a long-term nature. The 
effects of their dedicated efforts are increasingly 
apparent, but full achievement will require a pe- 
riod of years. On the other hand, the need to halt 
the spread of communism here as in every other 
American state is immediate. 

Second, we all know that economic strength is 
not the immediate answer to the Communist 
threat. That threat is as great in highly indus- 
trialized and prosperous countries as it is in under- 
developed countries. There is not an industrial- 
ized state in the world which does not have a 
Communist problem, and in some the seriousness 
of that threat is much greater than in Latin 
America. I believe the more immediate answer 
tocommunism lies in a love of personal liberty and 
the cherishing of individual initiative. The truth 
is that man finds greater opportunity to live with 
dignity and serenity and enjoy steadily increasing 
fruits from his own efforts and initiative under a 
democratic form of government. Unless we hold 
these beliefs, we are not prepared to resist com- 
munism, regardless of our standard of living. The 
real answer to communism must be sought in men’s 
hearts and minds. 

The second of the two points that I wanted to 
make is this: As vital to our overall foreign policy 
as will always be the building of strong and im- 
perishable bonds of kinship and understanding be- 
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tween our peoples, even that is not the major pur- 
pose of our policy in the economic field. is 
understanding is undoubtedly fostered by the ob- 
vious fact that the people and Government of the 
United States have a genuine interest in the pros- 
perity of the peoples of Latin America. But our 
policy is based primarily on the deep conviction 
that the best interest of our own people will be 
served by having strong and prosperous neighbors 
to the south of us as there is to the north. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his mes- 
sage to Congress of March 30, an expanding for- 
eign trade is absolutely essential to the strength of 
our own economy as well as to that of our neigh- 
bors. To the degree that the economies of the 
other American Republics become stronger, just so 
much more will they contribute to that expanding 
foreign trade which is so essential to us all, 

The greatest and most immediate justification 
for a policy of assisting our neighbors in their re- 
solve to strengthen their economies is therefore the 
benefit which we as well as they will derive from 
achieving that goal—benefits in terms of better 
living standards for all our peoples. 

As important as our goal of economic strength 
for all the Americas is our devotion to two basic 
policies which will control all of our efforts to 
achieve that goal. First, we must undertake noth- 
ing which would have the effect of weakening our 
own domestic economy, whose continued strength 
is such a vital factor in the prosperity of the free 
world. Second, our contribution to strengthen- 
ing the economies of the other American Republics 
will be preponderantly through means designed to 
encourage the establishment of those factors and 
the practice of those economic principles which the 
test of time has proved responsible for the strength 
and durability of our own economy. 

The other states comprising this great American 
family are sovereign nations. Each has the right 
to determine for itself the kind of economic sys- 
tem which will exist within its boundaries. Each 
will determine the measures it will adopt to make 
that economy strong. Our contribution in the 
field will be made to programs and policies which 
our experience has led us to believe will best 
achieve this goal. 

We must recognize that there are differences of 
opinion as between ourselves and some of the 
Latin American countries. Some of them are sin- 
cerely convinced that our ideas in this field are not 
all sound. That is wholesome. It makes for a 
constant and constructive reappraisal of ideas. 
Yet in Caracas there was a degree of feeling 
among the delegates that it was somehow undig- 
nified to disagree openly on these economic su 
jects; that individuals and nations cannot frankly 
disagree in some areas and still remain friends 
who cooperate throughout all areas where they 
can agree. 

If we recognize that every nation must and will 
act primarily in the interests of its own people, 
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differences in opinion are naturally to be expected. 

Prior to Rio we shall work out and make known 
to other governments in as great detail as circum- 
stances permit the limits of our economic policy. 
We hope that the other nations will do the same. 
Then, at Rio, we shall see what solutions can be 
found for problems falling within areas where our 
respective policies are consistent. Where they are 
inconsistent, any positive action will presuppose 
further study. If any Latin American nation 
wants high tariffs to protect its domestic indus- 
tries, we must respect that conviction, even though 
we may feel that it is prejudicial to their interests 
in the long run. By the same token, if we feel 
that our best interests and theirs will be served by 
a reciprocal reduction in trade barriers, they 
should give our view the same respect that we give 
to theirs. Each of us must concede the good faith 
of the other’s opinion and his right to have it. We 
cannot change the convictions of our neighbors by 
quarreling. 


Economic Principles Underlying Our Own Economy 


What are the factors and the principles on 
which we believe the strength of our economy 
depends? Those which in the aggregate bear the 
familiar name of the private enterprise system. 
Even highly developed industrialized democracies 
have had unhappy experiences with their basic 
industries when they experimented with national 
socialism. Russia’s extensive adventure with 
collectivism has achieved only substandard living 
levels, inferior merchandise and services, high pro- 
duction costs, inadequate systems of transporta- 
tion, and an inability to meet domestic and foreign 
financial obligations. Theirs is an economy in 
which all of the processes of production, market- 
ing, and consumption function because of police 
order and not because the personal interests of 
the people engaged in them are thereby served. 

States are and should be free to pursue their 
destinies by the routes which they select. How- 
ever I believe history will eventually record that 
mankind is emerging from a period of worldwide 
experiment which has demonstrated that enlight- 
ened and socially conscious private enterprise 
affords to mankind the greatest hope of achieving 
his timeless aspirations to better his living stand- 
ard and that of his fellows. 

What are these principles which in the aggre- 
gate comprise the private enterprise system? One 
is our conviction that governments, save in un- 
usual situations, should stay out of business, 
whether as producers, manufacturers, trans- 
porters, or marketers. 

No generality is always accurate, but generally 
businesses operated by governments are not com- 
petitive, profitable, or stable. They are inher- 
ently vulnerable to management policies designed 
to achieve aims other thee business objectives. 
They fail in the purpose which every business 
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must constantly pursue to survive in a system 
of private enterprise, i.e. to furnish a superior 
product or service and at a competitive price, 

Thus we will be reluctant to participate in 
= under which governments will engi 

irectly or indirectly in industries into whi 
private enterprise, whether domestic, foreign, or 
mixed, is willing to venture. 

The second principle to which we shall be stead- 
fast is that the role of government should gen- 
erally be that of creating conditions favorable 
private capital and private enterprise. The limits 
of accomplishment for private enterprise have 
been enormously expanded. Through public of- 
ferings of debt and equity securities which unite 
thousands of individually small investments and 
widely diffuse risks, it is possible to assemble 
massive capital resources for adventures of such 
scope, of such long term, and of such speculative 
nature that there are today but few enterprises 
on which a government would be justified in em- 
barking in the interests of its people on the 
assumption that private capital would not be 
available. 

Private capital will not enter, however, exce 
where certain basic conditions favorable to its 
success are present. Some of these conditions lie 
beyond the control of governments. But others 
lie within their power to grant or deny. 

The more important of these conditions, of 
course, include guarantees of property rights 
guarantees of contract rights, guarantees of an 
opportunity to earn a reasonable rate of return, 
particularly in businesses such as public utilities 
where profits are controlled by governments. 

As regards property rights, no investor will 
knowingly enter a country unless there is reason- 
able certainty that the properties resulting from 
the investment will not be expropriated without 
the payment of prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation. In fact, no investor is likely to 
invest in a country if he has reason to believe that 
his investment is likely to be expropriated, for no 
businessman anywhere will put his money into a 
business in which he fears that he may lose his 
investment. 

To the investor, governmental respect for con 
tract rights is on a par with property rights. 

The opportunity to earn a reasonable return on 
its investment is the prize for which private enter- 
prise strives at home and abroad. Private enter- 
prise aewe | requires no government guarantee 
of a reasonable return. But it does demand as 
surance that governments will not take actions 
which will make a reasonable return impossible. 

Historically, the development of an industrial 
economy requires high initial rates of return to 
compensate for unusual risks in the early stages 
Then, as industries become established, as the pub 
lic acquires confidence in government, as local cap 
ital is generated, competition forces down the rate 
of return on both debt and equity investments 
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The rate earned by government securities always 
marks the lowest level in every healthy economy. 

The rate necessary to attract domestic invest- 
ment capital in Latin America, an area where in- 
dustrialization is in an earlier stage than here, is 
approximately that which prevailed in this coun- 
try in the same period of our own industrial de- 
velopment. It is ~~ than that prevailing in 
thiscountry today. Eventually it should be about 
the same. 

Especially in industries whose rate of return is 
fixed by government, the Latin American coun- 
tries must, if they would bring out their own do- 
mestic private capital, afford assurances of an 
opportunity to earn a rate of return which is rea- 
sonable when judged by standards prevailing in 
their own economies and not by ted st revail- 
ing in the United States. Any policy of allowing 
a rate of return no higher than those prevailing 
in the United States effectively destroys the pos- 
sibility of attracting investment capital from 
sources within the country. A policy which dis- 
courages the entry of purely domestic capital into 
government-regulated utilities delays and ob- 
structs the formation of a strong, self-supporting 
national economy. 


Freer and Expanding Trade— 
Reduction of Trade Barriers 


Of the factors which together explain the degree 
of prosperity and economic strength that exists 
here, not the least is that the United States is one 
of the largest free trade areas in the world. 

Every industry logically locates its operations 
at that point within the trade area accessible to 
it where local factors offer the greatest assurances 
of producing a good product at competitive prices. 
The greater the area accessible to the industry, the 
greater the probabilities of encountering a loca- 
tion affording maximum access to raw materials, 
labor supply, —— means of transportation, a 
market, etc. great industry has never grown 
up in the absence of a great market. 

This administration is fully aware of the im- 
practicability of any move by the American Re- 
publics to establish free trade throughout the 
Americas. It is convinced, however, that a policy 
of reciprocal adjustment of trade barriers affords 
maximum assurance of economic strength and sta- 
bility not only to our own people but to the peo- 
ples of the other American nations and to all 
nations. 

As President Eisenhower said in his message to 
Congress of March 30: 


.. we and other free nations are still severely limited 
by the persistence of uneconomic, manmade barriers to 
Mutual trade and the flow of funds among us. 

Together we and our friends abroad must work at the 
task of lowering the unjustifiable barriers—not all at 
once but gradually and with full regard for our own 
interests. In this effort, the United States must take the 
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initiative and, in doing so, make clear to the rest of the 
world that we expect them to follow our lead. 


There is natural opposition both at home and 
abroad from those elements whose personal busi- 
ness interests would be prejudiced by such a 
program. 

There are also sincere but (we feel) misguided 
thinkers in the other American nations who argue 
for retention of high Latin American tariff bar- 
riers but for a reduction of our own. They argue 
that the development of their own extractive and 
manufacturing industries is dependent upon ac- 
cess to the great market of the United States and 
that we should therefore reduce our tariffs. If 
we would see their producing industries grow 
strong we must afford them this access by reduc- 
ing our tariff barriers. In this argument they 
are entirely sound. 

Yet when it comes to their own tariff barriers, 
these same men with great sincerity argue that 
their loca] industries cannot compete with those 
of the United States and should therefore be pro- 
tected by high tariff barriers of whose existence 
we must not complain. 

We cannot share that view. We believe that 
the greatest benefit for the greatest number of 
people in all countries lies in a reasonable, or- 
derly, and reciprocal reduction of trade barriers. 

The geographical location of an industry is con- 
trolled by a combination of factors such as 
proximity to raw material, to sources of labor, 
to power of a type usable in the industry, to means 
of transportation, and to the market. Obviously, 
given the many instances in Latin America where 
all of these factors are favorably related to each 
other, many industries would be established 
throughout Latin America if they but had as- 
surance of access to a broader market for the prod- 
ucts of their plants. Such industries could make 
a real contribution not only to the economies of 
the countries in which they were situated but to 
the economies of other countries of the world. 
Such industries could be established and grow in 
Latin America, as elsewhere, under a worldwide 
policy of orderly and reciprocal reductions in 
trade barriers. 


Need for Firm Currencies 


One of the basic features of a strong economy 
is a firm local currency whose domestic purchasing 
ower does not fluctuate widely or unpredictably. 
here it exists, prices will remain relatively 
stable. There is confidence in the promises of the 
overnment to meet its financial obligations. 
Gevenensint bonds maintain their purchasing 
ower. Funds needed for investment will stay at 
ome rather than seek safety abroad. There is 
investment in business and in securities issued to 
generate capital for industry rather than in real 
estate. 
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I do not mean to suggest that price increases are 
not sometimes inevitable. A government, how- 
ever, can increase or decrease the su ply of its 
money, thereby influencing its value. yt ation is 
a device that is always dangerous, especially if 
used often. Confidence in the government may 
be lost. It may not be able to sell its bonds at an 
advantageous price. People lose the incentive to 
save, for the real value of their savings may 
diminish sharply. Capital available for produc- 
tive investment simply is not accumulated. Cur- 
rency may flow abroad rather than be invested at 
home, and such funds as are kept at home may be 
literally driven into the ground—invested in real 
estate or other tangible assets because people 
mistrust the currency and are afraid to accept an 
obligation expressed in monetary terms. 

These, then, are some of the principles for which 
our government stands in the economic field. As 
I have said, they are reflections of our conviction 
that private enterprise and private capital are 
the wellsprings of economic strength and stability. 


Need for a Long-Term Policy 


There is a great need today for us and the other 
American Republics to develop long-term eco- 
nomic policies and, to the extent that they are 
consistent with each other, integrate them for our 
common advantage. 

The first and most obvious benefit is of course 
the fact that such policies facilitate both private 
and government planning. Most private and 
many = industrial programs are financed 
through the placement of long-term securities. 
Such securities enjoy only a limited market unless 
investors have reasonable assurance that basic 
government policies prevailing at the time of issu- 
ance will remain essentially unchanged through- 
out the life of the security. 

During the war years economic policies both in 
the United States and abroad were necessarily 
formulated under emergency conditions and were 
subject to sudden and extreme changes. This un- 
avoidable circumstance worked great hardships 
upon business in all countries. Businessmen, how- 
ever, patriotically bore these hardships with a 
minimum of complaint. 

Despite the dislocations brought about by the 
Korean conflict and the cold war, conditions are ap- 
parently becoming more stable. The vast recon- 
struction and aid programs necessary to revive 
war-torn areas are of diminishing importance. 
Industry throughout the free world is approaching 
or has exceeded prewar levels. Programs for na- 
tional defense, while vastly more burdensome than 
before the war, are assuming more or less uniform 
annual levels. 

We can and therefore should seek to establish 
long-term economic policies. 

It is important, too, that the policies we adopt 
be clearly defined and carefully explained to every- 
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one affected. In Latin America there is some justi- 
fiable confusion as to just what our economic polj- 
cies in that area may be. The effect abroad of the 
confusion to which I have referred was apparent 
at Caracas. 

Latin Americans are realistic thinkers. They 
plan in terms of what can be accomplished and 
not in terms of what might theoretically be desir. 
able. If in the course of developing their own 
plans and policies they have before them a clear 
statement of our own policies, then, insofar as 
their planning involves us, it will be adjusted to 
those policies in a very logical manner. If, on 
the other hand, our own position is not known, 
then, and inevitably, — resolutions, and pro- 
posals are advanced on matters affecting the 
United States, and in which we cannot participate, 
The resulting disappointment and feeling of 
frustration needlessly strains our international 
relations. 

Therefore, if this is a propitious time for the 
development of long-term economic policies and if 
we are to have an opportunity at Rio to identi 
and agree upon those parts of our economic poli- 
cies that prove generally advantageous, then, 
surely, one of our most constructive moves would 
be to announce our own convictions on the subject 
as far as possible in advance of Rio. This will 

ermit the Latin American economists to think 
in terms of what is practically achievable insofar 
as their plans and programs relate to anticipated 
action on the part of the United States. We would 
hope that the Governments of our sister republics 
might follow a similar course. 

Another obvious advantage of having a reason- 
ably clear foreign economic policy is that it 
greatly simplifies our own task of meeting and 
disposing of problems arising in this field. 


Positive Features of Our Inter-American 
Economic Policy 


Now let us consider what progress has been 
made thus far by the Latin American Republics in 
establishing their economies upon a sound basis, 
the form which United States assistance has taken 
in the past, and the contribution which we may be 
prepared to make in the future. 

The rate of industrial progress in Latin America 
in the postwar period has been little short of 
phenomenal, even after adjustment of gross pro- 
duction figures to a per-capita basis and with 
adjustment for price changes. Population is in- 
creasing in Latin America at a rate of 2 to 2.5 per- 
cent per year—more rapidly than in most other 
areas of the world. 

Output of goods and services has been increas 
ing even faster. The per-capita rate of increase 
since the war has been 3.5 percent per year. Not 
all of this has gone into increased consumption. 
Livin wrote ol, have been raised appreciably. 
But the rate of capital accumulation during this 
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riod has also been exceptionally intense, the 
investment rate approximating 16 percent of the 
total national income. The stock of capital per 
worker has risen, on the average, from $1,177 in 
1945 to $1,491 in 1952, an increase of more than 
25 percent. The outstanding feature of this de- 
velopment has been the expansion in manufac- 
tures. Value of manufactures increased from $6.8 
million in 1945 to $11.4 million in 1952, an in- 
crease of better than 70 percent in 7 years. The 
value of manufactures surpassed the value of 
agricultural output in Latin America in 1947 for 
the first time and has outranked it ever since. 

The use of averages tends to obscure the rapidit 
of the advance which has been made in such fields 
as construction and iron and steel production. For 
example, capacity for steel ingot production in 
Latin America had risen to over 1.5 million tons 
by the end of 1952, an increase of over 100 percent 
in 5 years. Cement production has shown an 
equally high rate of increase. The paper indus- 
try, especially in Brazil and Mexico, has also 
grown rapidly. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the production of basic chemical prod- 
ucts, synthetic fibers, fertilizers, and antibiotics. 

This really remarkable rate of economic prog- 
ress in Latin America has been very largely fi- 
nanced out of Latin America’s own resources. It 
is estimated that over 90 percent of the resources 
that have gone into economic development in Latin 
America during this period have been derived 
from their own savings. The remainder has been 
supplied by foreign investors, private and public. 

Latin America’s economic relations with the 
United States in both of these fields are significant. 
Private investment has flowed into Latin America 
from the United States since the end of the Second 
World War at the average rate of around $250 
million per year. In addition, American compa- 
nies have reinvested earnings at the average rate 
of approximately $190 million per year. 

The United States Government has supple- 
mented this flow of private capital. During the 
period since the Second World War the Latin 
American countries have been receiving loans 
through the International Bank, of which we are 
a member, and our own Export-Import Bank on a 
net basis (loans less repayments) at the rate of 
$93 million per year, of which the Export-Import 
Bank has provided about 75 percent. 

Our Government has also assisted through its 
technical cooperation program. This program, 
although small in relation to the total capital in- 
vested in the area, has been substantial and has 
helped to point the way to further development. 
The United States has appropriated $163 million 
for this program since it was first begun. Of 
ong significance than the financial outlay is the 
act that it has helped, through setting up demon- 
stration projects, to show how progress can be 
made under local leadership through the utiliza- 
tion of modern technology. 
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Measured by almost any standard the rate of 
economic progress in Latin America since the 
war is one of the highest in the world, and sub- 
stantially exceeds our own. Despite this amaz- 
ing rate of progress, it is true that Latin America 
has not yet in a span of a very few decades achieved 
that degree of economic development which was 
the result of a century and a half or more of slower 
progress in other parts of the world. But this 
should be no cause for disappointment. It is true 
that progress has not been uniform, but it is safe 
to say that seldom in history has so large an area 
progressed at such a rate in so short a time. Yet 
the people of Latin America, far from being satis- 
fied with these achievements, are determined to 
surpass them. To that effort we shall contribute 
with enthusiasm. That determination that still 
greater things must lie ahead is the genius of this 
new world. 

The great progress in Latin America in recent 
years has, nevertheless, been overwhelmingly due 
to the genius, industry, and capital of the Latin 
Americans themselves. The accomplishments of 
the past 15 years furnish convincing evidence of 
what can be achieved in the future. Judged by 
any standard, it is abundantly apparent that the 
economy of Latin America is on the march and 
that a great and satisfying future lies ahead of 
its people and of their children. 

I have been asked why, if we recognize a pecu- 
liar relationship with Latin America, we have 
never established for it anything comparable to 
the Marshall plan. This question comes from 
those who understandably point to our vast ex- 
penditures in those areas of the world which were 
either devastated by war or which are today criti- 
cal in a military sense, and ask why we have not 
made comparable expenditures within our own 
family of American nations. 

There has been no Marshall plan for Latin 
America and I pray that a need for one will never 
exist. Latin America has not been devastated 
by either of the two world wars, nor is it today 
threatened by the armed forces of Communist 
Russia or China. Instead, its position is precisely 
that of the United States. Together with Canada 
we comprise the most privileged area of the world, 
an area still relatively safe from all but air at- 
tack; an area where men and women enjoy per- 
sonal freedoms existing only in isolated areas 
elsewhere in the world. Yet we in this hemi- 
sphere, and precisely because of our privileged 
situation, must shoulder a great part of the finan- 
cial burden of liberating the rest of the world 
from the Communist threat. All such expendi- 
tures are of an essentially security nature. They 
have at times taken the form of grants for the 
reconstruction of devastated industries. Their 
innumerable other forms are familiar to all of us. 
Their basic purpose has uniformly, however, been 
to contain and push back the forces of communism. 
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Thus far the United States, on behalf of the 
entire family of American oes has borne 
most of that financial burden. However, by their 
contributions to United Nations pengreese by 
their refusal to sell strategic materials behind the 
Iron Curtain, our sister American Republics are 
showing their wish to participate in this financial 
burden, each in proportion to its own ability. 

We thank God that our programs of aid to Latin 
America are of a very different nature than the 
Marshall plan. They were undertaken long be- 
fore that plan and other forms of aid similar to 
it were developed. Before the world Communist 
conspiracy was recognized as the menace which it 
is, we were dedicated to the policy of contributing 
to strengthening the economies of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. We shall still be dedicated to 
that policy when the Communist menace has dis- 
appeared. 


What Is and Should Be Our Contribution 
in the Economic Field? 


I come now to the question, all-important to us, 
of what is today and what should be the contribu- 
tion of this Government to that great crusade 
toward industrialization and expanding commerce 
that is going on throughout Latin America, and 
whose achievements have been so notable. 

Vast sums of capital have been productively in- 
vested in Latin America in the past 2 decades. 
Opportunities for further equally productive in- 
vestment are enormous. However it is important 
that we not overlook the gratifying fact that, as 
great as are these opportunities for investment, 
the reservoirs of available Latin American and 
foreign private capital available for investment 
in the other American Republics greatly exceed 
the total of these opportunities. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the amounts of private capital 
that could be made available from domestic and 
foreign sources for investment in Latin America 
are many times greater than the sums of invest- 
ment capital that could possibly be absorbed pro- 
ductively in the area at present. 

That capital will venture itself when and to the 
degree that the reassuring conditions to which I 
have referred are established and assured in the 
areas of investment. That, of course, is a matter 
lying entirely within the jurisdiction of the various 
interested governments. 

In saying these things I am not overlooking the 
fact that there are important fields in which new 
investment will contribute effectively and immedi- 
ately to our common goal but into which we must 
recognize that private capital will not venture 
even under favorable conditions. It is to our in- 
terest that we make capital available for invest- 
ment on a sound basis in these fields. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated in his message of March 
30 to which I have referred, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development will 
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be the primary institution of this type of public 
financing. Nevertheless, he said, and I conside 
this exceedingly important: 

The Export-Import Bank will consider on their merit 
applications for the financing of development project 
which are not being made by the International Bank, anj 
which are in the special interest of the United States, an 
economically sound, are within the capacity of the pro 
spective borrower to repay and within the prudent loaning 
capacity of the bank. 


Thus, if the policies and actions of our respec 
tive governments are sound and enlightened, thos 
quantities of investment capital which are needed 
and which can be constructively absorbed will bk 
available in Latin America. 

More important than the creation of new indus 
tries and other sources of economic strength is the 
effective exploitation and utilization of the vast 
assets now available in Latin America. It is ele 
mental that the existing economy to which addi 
tions are made through new investment should ke 
sound and well administered. 

In this all-important field we hope that ou 
technical assistance programs will make an effee- 
tive contribution. 

As I have said, access to ever-widening markets 
is essential to the establishment of new industry 
and the growth of those already existing. One of 
the most important contributions of our govern 
ment and of this Administration would be to join 
in an effective and orderly program designed to 
give foreign industry greater access to markets not 
only in the United States but in other countries as 
well. We feel that this can be best achieved 
through a program of reciprocal reduction in 
trade barriers. 

In closing, I want to repeat something that I 
have touched on several times earlier in this talk. 
As great as is our desire to contribute effectively 
to the establishment of strong and self-reliant 
economies elsewhere in this hemisphere, the pri- 
mary responsibility in that field lies upon the na 
tions involved. It is primarily through their 
foresight, industry, and self-discipline that this 
goal will be achieved. I found complete and cou- 
rageous realization of this fact at Caracas. The 
credit for their great achievements in the past and 
for those which lie ahead belongs overwhelmingly 
to the Latin American peoples themselves. 


Negotiations With Japan 
Press release 225 dated May 8 


The Department of State announced on May 3 
that agreement has been reached with the Govert- 
ment of Japan to commence negotiations for the 
settlement for economic aid rendered to Japal 
during the occupation. Talks will begin at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo on May 11. 
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Promoting the United Nations 
as an Instrument of Peace 


press release 232 dated May 5 


Following is the text of a letter from the Pres- 
ident to Morehead Patterson, Chairman, United 
States Committee for United Nations Day: 


May 4, 1954 
Deak Mr. Patrerson : 

Please give my warm greetings to the mem- 
bers of the United States Committee for United 
Nations Day. I am very happy to learn that 
so many important national organizations are 
uniting to promote the United Nations as a vital 
instrument of peace, security, and mutual under- 
standing. 

The flame lighted in San Francisco nine years 
ago was intended to mark the path of all man- 
kind toward the common goal of freedom and uni- 
versal peace. The hope and faith symbolized by 
that flame must derive their strength from more 
than material things. That strength must come 
from the hearts and minds of the world’s people, 
as well as from the resources of governments and 
their treasuries. 

In your dedicated efforts to keep this flame— 
this hope and this faith—burning brightly among 
our countrymen, you have my earnest wish for 
success. 

Sincerely, 
Dwiceut D, E1seNHOWER 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


World Health Assembly 


The Department of State announced on May 1 
(press release 221) that the United States will be 
represented at the Seventh Session of the World 
Health Assembly, to convene at Geneva on May 4, 
by the following delegation: 


Delegates 


Chester 8. Keefer, M.D. (Chairman), Special Assistant for 
Health and Medical Affairs, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., Surgeon General, Public Health 
; ae Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are 

Harold M. Erickson, M.D., Oregon State Board of Health, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Alternate Delegates 


Frederick J. Brady, M.D., International Health Repre- 
sentative, Division of International Health, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
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Howard B. Calderwood, Specialist in International Organ- 
ization, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


Sheldon S. Brownton, Colonel, MC, Usar, Executive As- 
sistant to Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical), Department of Defense 

Harold §S. Diehl, M.D., Dean, University of Minnesota 
Medical School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John Hanlon, M.D., Chief of Public Health Division, Office 
of Public Services, Foreign Operations Administration 

Harold Hillenbrand, D.D.S., Secretary, American Dental 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

Frank M. Stead, Chief, Division of Environmental San- 
itation, California State Department of Public 
Health, San Francisco, Calif. 

ee Hodgson Woodruff, 3640 Tuxedo Road, Atlanta, 

a 


Lawrence Wyatt, Public Health Research Analyst, Office 
of International Health Representative, Division of 
International Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Eeducation, and Welfare 


Special Assistant (Administrative 
Matters) 


Carolyn C. Laise. Division of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 


and Budgetary 


Secretary of Delegation 

Robert E. Read, Economic Officer, American Embassy, 
Stockholm 

Administrative and Documents Officer 


John F. Jason, Resident U.S. Delegate to International 
Organizations, Geneva 


The World Health Assembly is the supreme 
authority of the World Health Organization 
(Wuo), a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. It meets in regular annual session and 
determines the policies of the Organization. 

At the present time, the governments of 81 coun- 
tries are members of the Wuo, while the govern- 
ments of three countries are associate members. 
The work of the Organization embraces interna- 
tional programs on a wide variety of public health 
questions: the control and eradication of commu- 
nicable diseases; measures for the improvement of 
maternal and child health; mental health and 
occupational health; the provision of advice and 
assistance to national governments in developing 
and encouraging the application of higher stand- 
ards in respect to such activities as nursing, pub- 
lic health administration, and professional edu- 
cation and training. In addition, the Wxo 
undertakes or participates in technical health 
work of international significance through estab- 
lishing biological standards, determining the ad- 
diction-producing properties of drugs, exchang- 
ing scientific information, preparing international 
sanitary regulations, revising the international list 
of diseases and causes of death, and collecting and 
disseminating epidemiological information. 
Through its field programs, the Wuo also assists 
governments in the control of various diseases. 

Besides reviewing the work of the Wo, the par- 
ticipants in the Seventh World Health Assembly 
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will deal with such questions as the rights and ob- 
ligations of associate members; the program and 
budget of Wuo for 1955; amendments to increase 
the size of the Wuo Executive Board, and to pro- 
vide for its equitable, geographical distribution ; 
Who responsibilities under narcotic conventions; 
and the nonproprietary names of drugs. The 
delegates to the Assembly will also have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in technical discussions on 
the topic “Public-Health Problems in Rural 
Areas.” 





ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
(press release 240) that the United States will be 
represented at the third session of the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers of the International Labor Organ- 
ization, to be held at Geneva from May 10 to 22, 
by the following delegation: 


Representing the Government of the United States 


DELEGATES 

William R. Curtis, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor 

Calen Jones, Director, Instruction, Organization, and 
Services, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Representing the Employers of the United States 


DELEGATES 
A. Boyd Campbell, President, Mississippi School Supply 
Company, Jackson, Miss. 
Robert S. Dunham, Assistant General Manager of Indus- 
— Relations, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
ich. 


ADVISER 

Joseph W. Goodrich, European Personnel Representative, 
Ford Motor Company, A-B Stockholm, Frihamn, 
Sweden 


Representing the Workers of the United States 


DELEGATES 

Howard Coughlin, International President, Office Em- 
ployees International Union, Washington, D. C. 

Russell M. Stephens, President, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


The Advisory Committee was established by the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Office 
at its 101st Session (March 1947), to deal with 
questions concerning salaried employees and pro- 
fessional workers. Its 1st Session was held at 
Geneva in October 1949, and the 2d at Geneva in 
February 1952. 

The agenda for the 3d Session of this Commit- 
tee, as fixed by the Governing Body at its 122d 
Session (Geneva, May—June 1953), is as follows: 
(1) general report, dealing particularly with (a) 
action taken in the various countries in the light of 
conclusions of previous sessions of the Committee, 
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(b) steps taken by the Office to follow up théto de: 
studies and inquiries proposed by the Committe ] 
(c) recent events and developments affecting salfvital 1 
aried employees and professional workers; (Q\jthe G 
unemployment among salaried employees | 
professional workers; and (3) conditions of emfstand 
ployment of teaching staff. Febru 

wenty countries will be represented by delega§ bjec 
tions composed of two government representafyS, 1 
tives, two employers, and two workers. In addifyoar 
tion, 31 international nongovernmental organiza} jy}, 
tions are expected to be represented by observer, Gover 
in Ba 
stand: 
provi 
legisl: 
acter, 
ments 
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Interests in Enemy Property 
Seized or Blocked in Norway 


Press release 216 dated April 27 


Notice is hereby given of the entry into force 
on April 27, 1954, of the Norwegian-United} yy) 4 
States Agreement on oe Claims to Enemy 
Property of June 21, 1952. This agreement pro-}Comn 
vides, inter alia, for the protection of indiret},.orn, 
American interests in roperty in Norway which} date 
has been seized or blocked as “enemy.” tion 
The annex of the agreement concerns the cases} Pres 
of certain known American claimants with re} atic 
spect to property held by them through subsidiary Shion 
enterprises in Germany. The Department of}? 
State will communicate with these American} Conver 
claimants and advise them of the procedure to be} tre. 
followed for securing from the Norwegian Enemy see 
Property Custodian the release of the property] posi 
claimed by them. Signat 
In addition, the agreement provides for pro-| Hon 
tection if any new claims of a similar nature | Accept 
should come to light. The Department urges 
American claimants, having indirect interests in Slave 
proneety in Norway which has been seized of |Protoc 
locked as enemy, to bring these claims forthwith} on § 
to the attention of the Department, if the claims — 


have not heretofore been submitted. } 


Teleco 


Curr 


Intern: 


Military Assistance to Iraq Buel 


Access 
Press release 213 dated April 26 1953 


In March 1953 the Government of Iraq ap-|—— 
proached the U.S. Government with a request for| |Bu 
military assistance in order to strengthen its forces}... 7” 
for the defense of its territory against possible} +y,, 


aggression. In requesting assistance to enable it} ‘Not 


Department of State Bulletin |May 








up thito defend its independence, the Government of 
mitte$Iraq linked this objective with the defense of the 
sald vital resources of the free world. The request of 
8; (ifthe Government of Iraq has now been favorably 
S andacted upon by the United States and an under- 
of emfstanding reached. The President’s statement of 
February 257 gives general background on the 
subject of United States policy with respect to 










leleg 
sentas [.S. military assistance to certain countries of the 
\ addi Near and Middle East. 

anize} The understanding reached between the two 
ervelsi Governments was effected by an exchange of notes 





in Baghdad on April 21. Included in the under- 
standing is a provision that “assistance will be 
provided subject to the provisions of applicable 
legislative authority and will be related in char- 
acter, timing and amount to international develop- 
ments in the area.” 











Current Actions 







) fore 
Maps MULTILATERAL 


une 


it pro-}Commodities—Sugar 


direct International sugar agreement.? Done at London under 
which date of October 1, 1953. Advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion given by the Senate April 28, 1954. Ratified by the 

» cases} President April 29, 1954. 
th re-| Ratification deposited: United States, May 3, 1954. 
idiary 
nt of 
erican}Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
. to be} tive Organization.* Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
, Ratified by the President with a reservation and under- 
snemy! standing July 11, 1950. United States ratification de- 
yperty posited August 17, 1950. 

Signatures, subject to acceptance: Liberia, March 9, 1954; 
r pro- Honduras, April 13, 1954. 
rature | Acceptance: Egypt, April 5, 1954. 
urges 


sts in {Slave Trade 


ed. OF |Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at Geneva 
hwith | on September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and Annex.’ 
‘Jaims Done at New York December 7, 1953. 


Signature: Denmark, March 3, 1954. 
deceptance deposited: Finland, March 19, 1954. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention.‘ 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 


decessions deposited: British West Africa, December 29, 
1953 ; El Salvador, January 6, 1954. 


Signed at 





q ap 
st for 
forces 


"BULLETIN of Mar. 15, 1954, p. 401. 
*For information regarding provisional entry into force, 


- 
sible %¢ BULLETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 525. 


ble it 


*Not in force. 
Not in force for the United States. 


May 17, 1954 








Ratifications deposited: Australia (including Papua, Nor- 
folk Islands, New Guinea, and Nauru), March 22, 1954; ° 
Union of South Africa and Territory of South West 
Africa, March 29, 1954. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on the continued application of the schedules 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (TIAS 
1700). Done at Geneva October 24, 1953. TIAS 2886. 

Signature: Peru, April 26, 1954. 

Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (TIAS 1700).* Done at Geneva 
October 24, 1953. 


Signature: Australia, March 18, 1954. 
War 


Geneva convention for the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of the 
armed forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war; 

Geneva convention relative to the protection of civilian 
persons in time of war. 
Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949.‘ 


Adherence deposited: Liberia, March 29, 1954. 
Ratification deposited: Turkey, February 10, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 


Agreement amending paragraph 2 A (1) of the memo- 
randum of understanding regarding the settlement for 
lend-lease, reciprocal aid, Plan A, surplus property and 
claims of September 24, 1946, as amended (TIAS 2064 
and 2070). Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton January 20 and April 2, 1954. Entered into force 
April 2, 1954. 


EI Salvador 


Agreement providing for the reciprocal abolishment of 
certain visa fees and tourist and immigration charges. 
Effected by an exchange of notes at San Salvador Dec. 
7 and 15, 1953. Entered into force January 14, 1954. 


Japan 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 
March 8, 1954. 

Entered into force: May 1, 1954. 

Agreement regarding the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities, with agreed official minutes. Signed at Tokyo 
March 8, 1954. 

Entered into force: May 1, 1954. 

Agreement on economic arrangements, with agreed offi- 
cial minutes. Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. 
Entered into force: May 1, 1954. 

Agreement regarding guaranty of investments, with re- 
lated exchange of notes. Signed at Tokyo March 8, 
1954. 

Entered into force: May 1, 1954. 


Signed at Tokyo 


Nicaragua 


Military assistance agreement. Signed at Managua April 
23, 1954. Entered into force April 23, 1954. 





5 Ratification included reservations made at time of 
signing. 
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Departmental Inspection Service 


Department Circular 95 dated April 15 


I have established the function of inspection of the 
Department and of the Foreign Service in the Bureau of 
Inspection, Security, and Consular Affairs. I wish it to 
operate as a necessary extension of my office and to pro- 
vide a means of closer communication between myself and 
all my associates in the Department of State, at home and 
abroad. 

The Department has had for many years, of course, a 
Foreign Service inspection system, and our people abroad 
are aware of its valuable function. In addition to insur- 
ing that the Department’s regulations are being adhered 
to, it has been providing an opportunity for the employees 
attached to missions and consulates to transmit directly 
to me, to the Under Secretary, and to the other top officials 
of the Department their ideas which have been and are 
most necessary and valuable to the continued improve- 
ment of the service. FI will continue to be administered 
separately, as in the past, and as are the several offices 
concerned with consular functions and security. They will 
be subject to the general supervision of the Administrator, 
SCA. 

I am aware that no agency of the Government can im- 
prove, or even maintain, its level of effectiveness unless 
it is receiving a stream of new ideas and constructive criti- 
cisms. I hope that the inspection operation will be the 
focal reception point of that stream. I have told Mr. 
McLeod that in his capacity as administrator of the in- 
spection operation he should be available at any time to 
receive personally from any of our people the benefit of 
their thinking on improving operations and procedures or 
on other problems, official and personal. 

In brief, I regard the internal inspection operation of 
the Department as one of its most important concerns. 
Its success will depend upon the cooperation and aid re- 
ceived generally from employees of the Department. 

It is my wish that the reorganization of the inspection 
arm will work to the continued benefit of all employees of 
the Department of State and toward more effective and 
economical performance of our responsibilities. 

Joun Foster DULLES 


Retirement of Isaac Edwards 


The Department of State announced on May 5 
(press release 233) the retirement of Isaac 


Edwards, effective April 30. Mr. Edwards had 
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served for 51 years and 9 months, one of the longest 
riods of service in the history of the Department, | 
is total period of Government employment was 
5414 years. 

Mr. Edwards was born in Chester, Pa., on April 
26, 1882. He attended school in Washington and 
at the age of 17 took a position as laborer with the 
War Department on October 9, 1899. On August 
5, 1902, he was transferred to the Department of 
State and assigned as a messenger in the office of 
Assistant Secretary of State Alvey Adee. He re. 
mained in Mr. Adee’s office for over 20 years until 
the death of Mr. Adee. Stories are legion of the 
diplomatic finesse attained by Mr. Edwards under 
the tutelage of Mr. Adee, particularly in the deli- 
cate handling of diplomatic representatives un- 
friendly to each other whose visits to the Depart- 
ment happened to coincide. 

Mr. Edwards served under every President since 
Theodore Roosevelt and every Secretary of State 
since John Hay. 

Mr. ven 4 received two silver loving cups 
ena to him in 1936 by the Eastern European 
ivision and in 1952 by the Office of Forei 
Buildings Operations for his long and faithful 
service. He holds the distinction of being one of 
the first persons to receive a length-of-service gold 
pin at the initial ceremony in 1949. On October 
31, 1952, he received a gold and diamond pin 
in recognition of his 50 vears of service in the be 

partment by Acting Secretary Bruce. 

When Mr. Edwards attained the age of 70 in 
1952, he was granted a special appointment and 
given permission to remain on the rolls as a retired 
annuitant. 

For text of a letter from Secretary Dulles on the 
occasion of his retirement, see press release 233. 


Designations 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., as Special Projects Officer 
to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, effective 
April 21. 

John C. French as Acting Executive Director to the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, effective April 21. 

William P. Hughes as Acting Director, Office of Foreign 
Buildings Operations, effective April 22. 
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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 


A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, John 
Foster Dulles, Georges Bidault, Anthony Eden, and Vya- 
cheslav Molotov, took place in Berlin between January 25 
and February 18, 1954. The major problem facing the 
Berlin Conference was thatof Germany. Two publications 
released in March record discussions at the Conference. .. . 


Our Policy for Germany 


This 29-page pamphlet is based on statements made by 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, at the Berlin meet- 
ing. It discusses the problem of German unity, Germany 
and European security, and the significance of the Berlin 
Conference. 


Publication 5408 15 cents 


Foreign Ministers Meeting — Berlin Discussions 
January 25-February 18, 1954 


This publication of the record of the Berlin discussions 
of the four Foreign Ministers is unusual in that a substan- 
tially verbatim record of a major international conference 
is being made available to the public so soon after the close 
of the Conference. Included in the record is the report on 
the Conference by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
delivered over radio and television on February 24, 1954. 


Publication 5399 70 cents 





Please send me copies of 
Our Policy for Germany 


Please send me copies of 


Foreign Ministers Meeting — Berlin Discussions 
January 25—February 18, 1954 





